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This “Wet and Dry” Question 
Bothers ‘The Manufacturer Too! 


‘How Dry I Am”’- Bahnson Humidifiers will help you keep 
pace with the demand for improved 
quality at low manufacturing costs. 


The Bahnson is not a cheaply constructed humidifier made to sell for the lowest 
possible price. Extreme accuracy and rugzedness are built in each Bahnson Humidi- 
fier, as well as lasting endurance. It is made of the best grade of copper, brass and 
steel the market affords for the purpose. Even the steel parts are Parkerized to in- 
sure against rust. 

The Bahnson Humidifier is designed to put moisture into the air in the right amount 
at the right time in the right place, and it automatically does the work for which it is 
designed. 


The maintenance and operating costs on a Bahnson System are lower than for any 
other system of claimed similarity on the market. 


We invite a comparison of Bahnson equipment with any other you may consider. 


‘THe BAHNSON COMPANY 


HUMIDIFICATION ENGINEERS 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 93 Worth Street 
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Incorporated 1911 


Cylinders 
Dofters 
Strippers 


Burnishers 


Top Flats 
Reclothed 


CHARLOTTE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Reeds 
Slasher Combs 
Hand Cards 


Lickerins 
Rewound 


Top Flat 
Chains 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CARD CLOTHING And REEDS 


PHONES 2781—2782 


Spinning and Twister Rings | 


for Particular Spinners 


U. 8. 
Patent Office 


Specialists with Experience 


Since 1873 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
WHITINSVILLE, MASS. 


Southern Representative 
W. P. DUTEMPLE, 795 Rutledge St., Spartanburg, S. C. 


1927 


Sixty-one Years Experience 


In Manufacturing 


Card Clothing 


We are at all times alive to any new developments not only in 
raw materials but also in the manufacturing of our finished 
product. Once we can prove any change to be of distinet ad- 
vantage to you, you will find us using it. 


Howard Bros. 


Manufacturing Company 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Branches: 


Atlanta, Ga., (Factory) Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sales Representatives 


H. B. Robie 
93 Worth St., New York City 


E. L. Hicks 


833 Washington St., Reading, Pa. 


Louisville Textile Co., Inc. 
Louisville, Ky. 


H. B. Ketchum, Mgr., Export Dept. 


42 Broadway, New York City 


G. C. Ellis 
Fairleigh Crescent 
Hamilton, Ont., Can. 


David Whitehurst 
409 Parkway, High Point, N. C. 


R. D. McDonald 
924 James Bidg., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


G. M. Hamilton 
1263 Pratt Bivd., Chicago. Ill. 


H. B. Chapman 
146 Proctor Bivd., 
Utica, N. Y. 


The often intangible “something” that makes one article sell more than 


another is not so intangible when analyzed. Be your product underwear, 
hosiery or what, if put side by side with a competing equal priced article, 


the buyer will choose between them. 


Naturally each article may have certain features, each appealing to a 
class of buyers and selling those certain buyers. However, there is an 
underlying foundation for choice which influences not just one class, but 
all buying classes—and the yarn in your product exerts a part of this 


influence. 


American Yarns give your product a quality foundation to start with. 


That means sales influence when on the counter with other merchandise. 


Supervising this selection of cotton, the spinning, and the mercerizing is 
an organization long experienced in producing huge quantities of yarn, 


all of it exactly uniform and all with the same beautiful lustre. 


It is not remarkable that American Yarns have made so great a success 


—for their users have profited through them. 


AMERI CANA 


SS 


PROCESSING CO, 


MOUNT HOLLY, NG 
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ParkSpray Humidification Means Money for You 


The Economy of Adequate Humidification | 


had from 5 to 8 ends down per hundred eS 
spindles per hour. \ 


In a mill making 20s to 60s combed 
and carded yarns, with automatic regulation 
throughout the mill, a three months’ test 
showed counts that never varied more than ‘ 
114% above or below the required number. 
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Regulated humidity simplifies the regain 


SSS SSS adjustment problem. Yarn will not be too 


Humidity cannot be stabilized by hand operation damp one day and too dry the next. While ; 
this is essential for the yarn mill it is also n' 7 
The Psychrostat is the Stabilizer important to the cloth mill. A variation in ‘ 
regain requires a variation in cotton content 4 
Of course you can regulate your humidifiers forevencounts. It is far cheaper to put auto- 
by hand. Nobody said you couldn't. _ matic regulators on the humidifiers than to y 
But before you know that they need regu- change gearing on spinning frames several / 


lating either one of two things will be obvious; times per week. 


either the work itself or the help will pro- And so for all the economy there is in ade- i> 
test—or somebody will have to run around quate humidification, there are finally but 
taking sling psychrometer readings. _ three things: evaporation, air change and 
balance. But the greatest of these is balance. qs 
If you regulate by hand and you can if you 
think you can afford it, you will get a chart You run a textile plant. Give ‘all your 
something like the one at the top of this thought to production by getting PakSpay ty 
column. It’s pretty good—for a hand regu- humidification and the Psychrostat. 3 
lated job. The average relative humidity was ( 
bout 60 
a per cent ‘Noon/& = 
But it wasn’t uniform and with nature S557 === - 
changing as it does, it keeps one on the hot ( 
foot. Doesn’t improve production! 22a? ==: 
And you are in the textile business—not a == = = 
Now what can uniform, stabilized, scientific, | FEE $SS=E== ¥ 
well balanced, regulated humidification do | Humidity stabilized by automatic regulation é 


for your What is good running—fewer ends | 
down—worth? 


Parks -Cramer Company 


A test in one mill showed 3.8 ends down per ‘ a incense & Contractors 
hundred spindles per hour under regulated _, sndustrial Piping and Are Conditioning 
a Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
humidifiers; but another room in the same 


. ; | Canadian Agents. W. J. Westaway Company, Ltd. 
mill cyt) the Same goods without regulators Hamilton, Ontario. Montreal, Quebec 


Adequate Humidity means adequate capacity. Capacity means gallons. 
In gallons of water evaporated, ParkSpray equipment is the lowest in price. 
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Read These Facts by Mill 
Superintendents Which 
Prove the Value of SKF 
Roller Bearing Spindles 


° HE longer I have them the better | like them,”’ states 
the Superintendent of a large New England mill in 
which E3USiP Roller Bearing Spindles are used. Com- 
parative tests made on four 256 spindle spinning frames, 
before and after equipping with §));S) , showed that 20.3 
per cent less power is required to operate the four frames 
when equipped with Roller Bearing Spindles. 


But, of perhaps greater importance is the fact that the 
main advantages of ELS) Roller Bearing Spindles are 
discovered by the mill man in his own installation. In 
another New England Mill, the Superintendent put 
Suissif Spindles on the hardest job he had—spinning 
No. 70 yarns for filling. Previously to installing SalGiP, 
when atmospheric conditions were poor, it would be 
necessary to have extra spinners on the frames to keep 
the ends tied up. With SOUG/P this condition has not 


presented itself—no matter what the weather. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE SKF 
ROLLER BEARING SPINDLE BOLSTER 


ower input per frame ning for two years with 
P input per f g fort : th 
reduced by 15 to 35 per _oil chambers sealed. 
cent. More uniform twist— 
RRS less ends down. 

Ojiling reduced to a once- 
“— detail. In one mill Spindles can be secured 
SACS Roller Bearing —fromall manufacturersof 


Spindles have been run- cotton spinning frames. 


[INDUSTRIES 


INCORPORATED 
40 East 34th Street 
New York, ee 2084 
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The Viscose Company, 


makers of all Crown branded rayon yarn, 
owns and operates these five factorzes 


Fifteen thousand people are employed by The Viscose Company 


These plants occupy eighty-two acres of floor space 
Their production is over fifty million pounds of rayon per year 
The Viscose Company is the world’s largest producer of rayon yarn 


As THE world’s largest producer of rayon yarn, 
The Viscose Company owns and operates five ex- 
tensive plants. At Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania, is 
the original factory, opened in 1911, when this con- 
cern brought the rayon business to America. CROWN 
rayon yarn is also made at the mills located in 
Lewistown, Pennsylvania; Parkersburg, West 
Virginia; and Roanoke, Virginia. At Nitro, West 
Virgin a, The Viscose Company operates its own 
pulp plant. 


industry. But success has not brought complacency. 
With unremitting effort, we co-operate with our 
customers in the interest of technical advance and 
sales progress. Our offices in leading textile centers 
facilitate such service. For the further protection 
of our customers, we brand our output of rayon 
yarn, Crown. This trade-mark signifies yarn spun 
true to denier. Yarn that dyes evenly, washes with- 
out harm, irons without damage to its lustre. Be- 
cause of its certain excellence, converters, manufac- 


© Doin® business on such a Original plant, opened 1911, at Marcus Hook, Pa. turers and retailers specify it 


huge scale guarantees con- 
tinuous and result-producing 
research. The Viscose Com- 
pany has already contributed 
greatly to the growth and 
expansion of the rayon 


with assurance of merit. Di- 
rect inquiries to The Viscose 
Company, 171 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 
W orld’s largest producer of 
rayon yarn. 


Plant at Roanoke, Va. 
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The Labor Extension System 
HE following address on the other industries. Years ago, lathes, The ordinary weaver, especially to the weaving jobs as fast as they 


extension system of 
operating cotton mills (commonly 
called the multiple loom system) 
was made by J. M. Barnes, of the 
Barnes ‘Textile Service. Boston, at a 
meeting in New Bedford, Mass., of 
the New Bedford Textile Council: 

In the first place I would like to 
request the cooperation of the press 
in helping me to correct the name 
or title which has been given to the 
methods which we have been in- 
strumental in working out for the 
textile industry. I refer to the so- 
called “multiple loom system’ 
which I maintain fails to convey a 
true picture to the minds of those 
connected with the industry, and I 
know very well from experience, 
fails utterly to enlighten the com- 
munity at large. 

As we all know, multiple simply 
means more than one, and in my 22 
vears intimate contact with the cot- 
ton textile industry, weavers have 
always operated .more than one 
loom each. It seems to me that the 
best way to do away with a misiead- 
ing term or expression is for all of 
us to cease using it in our discus- 
sions. 

I prefer to define the changes, 
which we have been assisting vari- 
ous textile manufacturers to put 
into effect, as a division and rear- 
rangement of the duties of opera- 
tives, based upon careful analysis of 
existing conditions. In general, the 
duties as performed by an individ- 
ual operative under the old plan 
may be split into three divisions, as 
follows: 

Operatives’ Duties Classified. 

i—Duties, the performance of 
which require considerable traming 
and a definite amount of natural 
skill. 

2?...Dulies which require a shorter 
period of training, and which may 
he described as semi-skilled. 

3—Duties which can be perform- 
ed by operatives with practically no 
training in mill work. 

By taking away from the expert 
operative those duties which come 
under headings two and three, it can 
he readily seen that she can do 
the skilled work on more machines 
at higher wages, and all the other 
duties can be performed by others 
wifh pay in proportion to the re- 
quisite skill. 

This is nothing more or less than 
putting into effect the methods 
which are proving successful in 


labor 


drill presses, planers, etc, in ma- 
chine shops were operated by 
journeymen machinists. Today, the 
skilled mechanics grind the tools 
and set up the machines for any 
particular job and the actual opera- 
tion of a battery cf machines is 
turned over to lower paid men who 
have not yet acquired the skill and 
experience of first class mechanics. 
Ambitious operators ultimately 
graduate to .the better jobs. This 
method has helped to make the 
automotive industry prosperous for 
the management as well as for the 
workers. 

By adopting this method in our 
mills, it affords a natural and defi- 
nite means of promotion, based 
upon the aptitude and ambition of 
the individual himself. 


Limiting Factors Have to be Studied 


In the theory, the division of. labor 
and extension of jobs is simplicity 
itself, but in practice, it is most dif- 
ficult. There are numerous limit- 
ing factors which have to be studied 
and compiled for each size of yarn 
and each style of cloth in every iIn- 
dividual mill. 

Some of the factors which have to 
he taken into consideration are as 
follows: 

Stock from which the yarns are 
spun. 

Turns of twist per inch necessary 
to produce the desired finish. 

Lay out and arrangement of ma- 
chinery. 

Condition and 
equipment. 

Means of controlling humidity. 

Speed of machines. 

Skill and experience of the indi- 
vidual operatives. 

In conferences, the operatives 
often ask me the question as to how 
they can be assured that the man- 
agement will not extend the jobs be- 
vond the limit. This is easily an- 
swered because it is nothing short 
of suicidal for a mill executive to 
give a weaver more looms than he 
ean operate efficiently, provided 
‘that the weaver pursues his fask 
diligently. The item of overhead ex- 
pense is higher per loom than the 
weavers wages so that the object of 
‘owering the cost of production 
would be defeated at the outset, and 
ihe large investment per loom ob- 
ligates the management to maintain 
« high standard of production. 

Making Changes in Weave Room 


adjustment of 


job shall be, as well 


on automatic looms, spends a high 
proportion of his time on unskilled 
work. We believe that this condi- 
dition is wrong and in many milis 
we have been instrumental in cor- 
recting it. 

Careful time study reveals two 
important factors in determining 
what changes can be made to cor- 
rect present conditions: 

i—What percentage of the weav- 
ers time is employed doing actual 
weaving. By weaving, we mean 
piecing up warp ends and starting 
looms. 


2—What causes the loom to stop. 
Our studies reveal the basic causes 
for loom stoppage, whether it be the 
warp, filling, or mechanical troubles. 
some of these causes can be practi- 
eally eliminated, resulting in high- 
er percentage of production and bet- 
ter quality cloth, as well as lower 
costs. 

Better running work, that is, less 
loom stoppage, naturally means that 
the weaver can run more looms. 
However, take away all battery 
work and any other labor which is 
not strictly weaving and the weaver 
can run still more looms. Our time 
studies give us the necessary data 
to determine just what a weaver'’s 
as how the 
other work taken away from the 
weaver shall be handled. 

Who benefits from such a change? 

In the first place, the mill gains 
hecause the higher paid hands do 
the skilled work on a greater num- 
ber of looms, while the other work 
is done by younger, less experienced 
people at lower pay. 


The Weavers Benefit 


In the second place, the weavers 
benefit because the. mill can afford 
fo pay better wages to weavers 
doing only the weaving on his set 
of looms. If a weaver is sweeping, 
filline hatteries, cleaning, or oiling, 
he is not weaving. If a loom stops 
while the weaver is performing any 
of these duties, it means that the 
weaver'’s pay from that loom stops. 
If all of this other work is done by 
somebody else, the weaver can then 
concentrate on the job of keeping 
his set of looms running which, of 
course, will give the weaver more 
pay at the end of the week. The l/ess 
experienced workers who do the 
battery work, etc. ,are given an op- 
portunity to hecome familiar with 
weaving. These operatives advance 


become proficient and there are va- 
cancies ahead. 

The resulls obtained in a number 
of weave rooms where these ideas 
have been in operation for a reason- 
able length of time are most grati- 
fying. Lower costs as well as better 
paid and more satisfied help have 
followed such reorganizations. 

In the Spinning Room. 


No doubt you would all like to 
know how an engineer would pro- 
ceed to put into operation the divi- 
sion and rearrangements of duties. 
For the purpose of illustration, let 
us select a spinning room. ‘The first 
thing he does is to make a diagram 
of the room showing the layout of 
the frames and physical condilion, 
the count of varn on each, the hank 
roving, the kind of stock, size of 
roving bobbins, turns of twist, speed 
of spindle, speed of front roll, roll 
settings, diameter of rings, traveler 
in use, size of bobbin, frequency of 
doff, and many other details, all of 
which have a direct bearing on the 
problem which he has to solve. He 
then starts a man to making time 
studies which wil reveal how many 
ends have to be pieced up per thous- 
and spindles per hour, how many 
roving bobbins have to be creeled in 
per hour, and the time wu takes a 
spinner to perform the various 
cleaning operations which are 
necessary fo make the work run 
well and produce the desired quality 
of yarn, 

By experience and the compieted 
studies the engineer knows how 
long it takes to piece up an end and 
how long it takes to creel a roving 
bobbin on each kind of work. With 
this data in hand he computes the 
proper sized job for a skiiled spin- 
ner. He then splits the remaining 
duties formerly performed by the 
spinner among semi-skilled and un- 
skilled operatives, and builds up the 
proper sized jobs based upon the 
lime required to complete each in- 
dividual operation. 


Benefits of the Plan. 


In this way, the mill is benetited 
by having all its piecings made bv 
the most adept workers who, im 
turn are freed from doing that part 
of the work which can be done jus! 
as well by others not possessing so 
high a degree of skill. This gives 


the experienced worker a just cause 
for pride in her craft and the he- 
(Continued on Page 35 
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HE first and most inyportant point 

in winding rayon is the laying 
of skeins on the swifts. It is neces- 
sary to determine the inside and 
outside of a skein. This is done by 
spreading it across both hands, your 
fingers pointing away from you, 
until it is flat both widthway and 
lengthway. If both inside and out- 
side are tight and flat, vou have if 
right side oul, or, in other words, 
just the way it left the reeling ma- 
chine. If, however, the inside is 
loose, and the outside tight, reverse 
it by turning it inside oul. 

On Swift as on Reel. 

With the inside and outside of a 
skein determined, the next step is to 
lay it on the swift and find the end. 
The skein should be laid on the 
swift in the same relative position 
if was made up on the reel—that is, 
outside on the reel should be out- 
side on the swift. The skein should 
lie on the swift spread out evenly 
widthway as far as the swifts will 
allow and the swift bands should be 
equal distances from the swift-axis. 
Rayon is reeled with a cross-wind 
and is laced with four tie-bands. to 
one of which the ends are tied. 


Remove the tie-bands by cutting 
them on the edge away from the 
knot; the tie-band to which the ends 
are fastened being the last one vut. 
The end for winding is the one run- 
ning on the outside of the skein. 
Cutting them on the edge away from 
the knot will allow them to be pull- 
ed out easily without disturbing the 
lay of the yarn. Do not break the 
lie-bands, as this has a tendency to 
break and split the filaments. Do 
not straighten skeins by beating on 
a shaker-pole, as this does not 
straighten the yarn but damages it. 
It is very important that the opera- 
for be instructed . to’ straighten 
skeins on hands as noted above. 

Winding Machine. 

The process for winding from the 
skeins to the bobbin is performed on 
4 machine similar to that used for 
winding natural silk. The machine 
is of light construction and the 
speed is regulated to insure maxi- 
mum production with a minimum 
amount of stretching or breaking of 
the yarn, thus producing good work. 
The shaft of the winding-machine 
should run at about 105 revolutions 
per minute, which gives an average 
thread-speed from the shaft of 63 
yards per minute. At this speed an 
average operator will wind 80 
pounds of 150 denier per nine-hour 
day on 68 spindles. 

The traverse should have porce- 
lain guides that perfectiy 
smooth and which should be in- 
spected al least three times a year 
as they become worn or cut from 
the constant friction of the yarn. It 
is essential that the guides- be per- 
fectiy smooth so as to prevent the 
fllaments from being broken. When 
varn breaks during the winding 
operation and it becomes necessary 
to tie a knot, the operators should 
be instructed to tie all flat or weay- 
knots. 


The weight and size of bobbin 


*Paper presented at Alumni Meeting at 
Philadelphia Textile School 


Handling Rayon Yarns’ 


By Harold 


used for the winding of rayon and 
the weighting of the swift are of 
great importance. Bobbins suitable 
for yarns ranging from 100 denier 
lo 150 denier should not be over 
three ounces in weight and should 
coniorm to the following dimen- 
sions: 

Overall, 3% inches. 

Inside of flanges, 2% inches. 

Diameter of flanges, 2% inches. 

Diameter of barrel, 1% inches. 

The ‘weighting for the 
should not be over 
ounces. 

Coning from these bobbins is an 
easy operation, but eare should be 
taken not to have too much tension, 
thereby stretching the yarn, and al! 
knots should be weaver’s knotss«and 
fied on the lop of the cone to pre- 
vent thread catching on the knot 
and causing a press-off or hole im 
the fabric when being knitted. Spin- 
die speed should be ‘about 1,100 
rp.m. At this speed an average 
yperator will wind about 75 pounds 
per nine-hour day on three ma- 
chines of 18 spindles, 

Most hosiery and knitted cloth 
manufacturers are equipped to do 
their own winding on bottle bobbins 
direct from the skein. There seems 
to be a preference for knitting from 
bottle bobbins rather than from 
paper cones. Also the cost of this 
one-operation winding is consider- 
ably lower than first winding on a 
bobbin and transferring to a cone. 
An average operator will wind from 
20 to 60 pounds per day on bottle 
bobbins, making the labor cost from 
five to eight cents per pound, de- 
pending, of course, upon the wages 
paid in different. localities. 

Copping or Quilling. 

Owing to the stretch and uneven 
tension caused by the variation of 
the swift, it is not advisable to run 
the thread direct from the skein to 
ihe cop. To obtain the best results, 
it is essential to run the thread from 
a bobbin wound on a winding ma- 
chine and then on a quiller:to run 
from the bobbin to the quill or cop. 
The type of quills used for quilling 
rayon is the same as is used for 
quilling natural silk. The quilling 
machines are equipped with com- 
pensators to regulate the tension on 
the yarn as it passes from the bob- 
bin to the quill or cop. All the points 
of contact should be smooth and 
should revolve (fiber or wooden 
wheels being used), thus eliminating 
the friction that would be caused 
otherwise. Rayon is subjected to a 
severe strain while being quilled 
and extreme care should be taken 
as to the uniformity of tension on 
each spindle. The soindle must be 
perfectly true, as any variation has 
a tendency io bruise or discolor the 
material where it comes into con- 
tact with the builder. Uneven ten- 
sion or strain upon the varn will 
cause lt to stretch, thus producing 


six /seven 


tight or bright picks, sometimes 
called shiny picks, in the woven 
cloth. Knots should be laid on the 


surface of the quill, not in the tra- 


swift 


H. Phillips 


verse, so that, during the process of 
weaving the thread will draw freely 
from the quill. This is essential be- 
cause any obstruction on the quill 
during weaving also causes tight 
and bright picks. 

The wind most suitable for rayon 
is the seven-wind. which can be 
produced on a natural silk quiller. 
The speed of the machine should 
be regulated so that the spindle runs 
about 1,500 revolutions per minute. 

The length of cop or quill should 
be not more than six inches, Using 
a cop or quill of this length, a seven- 
wind and 1%-inch throw, and build- 
ing it to %1tinch diameter, it would 
hold approximatety 1,365 
150 denier yarn. An average opera- 
tor will wind 60 pounds per nine- 
hour day on 40 spindles 

Warping. 

Ravon, as if is spun, has about two 
and one-half turns per inch. If the 
Warp ends are not too close, the 
yarn can be used successfully with- 
out treatment of anv kind but 
should the ends be fairly close to- 
gether, to avoid chafing it is advis- 
able to put extra twist in the yarn, 
sav about four turns, making six 
and one-half altogether. This extra 
twist is rather expensiye and has 
the additional disadvantage of mak- 
ing the yarn stiffer: and, owing to 
the thread being rounder and thus 
smaller in diameter, it will not 
cover as well as the flatter or softer 
twist yarn. 

To overcome this a size is used to 
nold the filaments together while 
the yarn is being woven, this, of 
course, preventing chafing. It must 
be kept in mind that in most cases 
this size will have to be removed 
after goods are woven. Therefore 
something should be used that is 
comparatively easy to remove, by 
the following method: 

Run through a continuous crab- 
bing machine with plain water at 
ish deg. Fah. Where black cotton 
filling is used, it is advisable to re- 
duce temperature to 160 deg. Fah. 
Then cloth is run through a flat 
vacuum extractor to remove excess 
moisture, dried on a pin dryer and 
then pressed with very little pres- 


sure, Even with this method, 
should the fabric contain dyed 
varns, the colors should be fairly 


fast to stand this slight washing. 
Very few mills are equipped to do 
machine sizing. Where skein siz- 
Ing 1s necessary, the following for- 
mula has proven very successful: 
To 30 gallons of water at 45 deg. 
C add 10 pounds of gelatose To this 
bath enter the yarn wrapped in 
bundies of 15 skeins each in cheese- 
cloth—submerge for 30 minutes 
lake out and whiz for eight minutes 
and then spread on rods to dry in 
regular way in dryer. The size-bath 
must be reinforced from time to 
time to keep up is strength. 
Machine Sizing Formula. 
Machine sizing formula is as fol- 
lows: 
Add 23 pounds glue to 45 gallons 


vards of 


cold water in a 60 gallon barrel and 
soak for two hours or longer. Boil 
until thoroughly dissolved. 

For white warps the glue solution 
should stand at 1.003 Sp. Gr. at 45 
deg. C. and for colored warps at 
1.005 Sp Gr. at 45 deg. C. Two gal- 
lons of water added to the barre! 
will reduce the specific gravit about 
one point. 

For white warps dissolve three 
ounces of plastic cocoanut oil soap 
in three gallons of warm glue solu- 
tion above—for colored warps dis- 
solve 2% ounces of cocoanut oi! 
soap. Then the sizing is ready for 
use and may be poured into the 
trough of the machine. Keep tem- 
perature 120 deg. Fah. in trough. 

As high as 215 ends per inch on 
150 denier can be woven successful- 
ly if yarn is properly sized. 

If rayon is stretched in winding 
or warping, the threads stretehed 
will eventually come back to their 
original length. If the weave is suf- 
thread, this thread will take on an 
ficiently close to hold the stretched 
unusual brilliancy or so-called 
“shiner.” If the weave is loose and 
the thread is allowed to come back, 
the goods will pucker. This is more 
likely to occur in rayon. filling and 
where filling is used in draperies 
will show more than in the warp, 
as the stretched thread in warp will 
hang lengthwise and be more or less 
covered up in the folds. To avoid 
this stretching, every care should 
be used in winding from skein to 
the spool to avoid unusual tension, 
and where it is used for filling addi- 
lional care should be exercised in 
ihe quilling. 

During the summer months when 
the percentage of relative humidity 
is. high, this trouble will be exag- 
gerated as excess humidtiy or mois- 
ture will allow the yarn to stretch 
more where the tension is not prop- 
erly controlled. ‘To get the best re- 
sults, 50 per cent relative humidity 
in winding, warping and weaving is 
advisable the vear around. How- 
ever, in the summer months, natural 
relative humidity in some localities 
will run as high as 8 per cent. To 
control the humidity or keep it 
down to 50 per cent, a dehumidify- 
ing system is necessary. As this 
system is very expensive and there- 
fore not practical for some of the 
smaller mills, the trouble can par- 
tially be overcome by watching all 
tensions in winding and warping, 
keeping them alt a minimum. 

Knitting. 

A very few years ago il was neces- 
sary to use from 95 to 15 per cent of 
oil where rayon was knitted on ho- 
siery machines or on body ma- 
chines, the latter cloth being used 
mostly for underwear. This 


necessary for softness as 


was 
well as 
lubrication. Today rayon is so much 
softer that a number of concerns. 
particularly underwear cloth manu- 
facturers, are using no oil on the 
varn but humidifying their winding 
and knitting rooms during the time 
of year when artificial heat is used 
in the mill. This heat will bring the 
relative humidity as low as 2 per 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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the 
BLIND MANS BLUFF IS CALLED 


N hundreds of neat little offices decorated 
with highly moral mottoes, textile sales- 
men and shrewd buyers daily determine what 
the well-dressed woman will wear—and how 
long it will wear. If the subject of color fast- 
ness is mentioned at all the word “guarantee” 
is frequently tossed out with a knowing look. 
Down the aisles of those same stores surge 
thousands of women seeking the merchandise 
that men in the motto-decorated offices have de- 
creed they shall wear. Whether 
or not these ultimate consumers 
mention fastness, they naturally 
expect that no material would 
be offered for wear unless the 


colors could stand up under that Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


wear. The store’s reputation is their warranty 
for this implied guarantee of color fastness. 

Upon miles of clotheslines, in thousands of 
laundries, on hundreds of sun-baked boule- 
vards verdicts are rendered every day for or 
against the sellers and the makers of these 
textiles. When implied guarantees are proven 
worthless, the knowing winks in those motto- 
laden offices turn to worried frowns. 

Not the complaints that reach the adjust- 
ment department, but the com- 
plaints the store never hears 
build up a reputation for unreli- 
ability. After all, none are quite 
so blind as those textile men 
who will not see that— 


Everybody gets more for their money in 


FAST-DYED FABRICS 


BE. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. Dyestuffs Department WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Grease Spots 
on Your Fabrics 


HEN comb-boxes are worn and 
their packing no longer is tight, 


the best way to keep up their efficiency 
and prevent “throwing” of oil is to use 


“Standard” Mill Cot Lubricants. 


“Standard” Mill Cot Lubricants are spe- 
cially made to stay put on metal and not 
to “spatter” away from moving parts and 
stain the product as it is manufactured. 


“Standard” Mill Cot Lubricant is adapted 
also for the lubrication of all roll necks, 
cams and loose fitting bearings—and for 
use on looms. 


“Standard” mill lubricants are safest 
and cheapest per mill hour 


“STANDARD” 
“STANDARD” 
“STANDARD” 
“STANDARD” 
“STANDARD” 
“STANDARD” 
“STANDARD” 
“STANDARD” 


Esso Cylinder Oil —Steam Cylinders 
Turbine Oil —Turbines 

Motor Oil —Automobiles 
Spindle Oil —Spindles 

Loom Oil —Looms 


Belt Dressing —Leather Belts 
Renown Engine Oil —Electric Motors 
Mill Cot Lubricant D 10 —Comb-boxes 


A complete line of oils and greases for automobile lubrication 


STANDARD 


KA 


Whenever a product of petroleum is 
sold under this emblem you can be 
sure of its uniformity and high quality. 


Lubricants 
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Equipment Replacement Polictes and 
Principles 


HE replacement of worn and ob- 

solete equipment is one of the 
most important questions before the 
textile industry and is receiving a 
creat deal of consideration at this 
time. The following article, written 
by John H. Van Deventer, of the 
McGraw-Hill Company, for the 
Executive Services Bulletin of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
pany, while not dealing directly 
with textile equipment, gives a greal 
many worthwhile poimts upon the 
replacement of equipmen!.—Editor. 

In the average industria! concern, 
no phase of managerial activity is 
less defined by policy, cr needing 
it more,.than that which has to do 
with replacement. Ask the manu- 
facturer of industrial equipmen! 
and the machinery sa:esman how 
much evidence of uniform and defi- 
nite policy they detect when (their 
customers are considering the prob- 


lem of scrapping the old machine 
and putting in a new one. They will 
tell you quife emphatically that in- 


dividual judgment and opinion de- 
termine most cases, and not adher 
ence to definitely laid down princi- 
ples and policies. 

This is a strange condition, when 
one comes to think of it. The in- 
dustrial world has learned to con- 
cede the necessily of applying recog- 
nized and demonstrated principles 
to various phases of management. 
Po.icies of wide application have 
become commonly accepted with 
regard to the establishment and 
handling of labor relations, the pur- 
chasing of raw materials and com- 
modities, cost control and many 
other specialized functions of indus- 
trial management. Books aplenty 
have been written that set forth the 
results of experience and accepted 
practice on such subjects. But help- 
ful literature that tells when to 
scrap the machine now in use and 
how to choose its successor is sad- 
ly lacking. 

This very important matter of re- 
placement, strange to say, is still 
largely handled by the rule of 
thumb. Yet it is one of the most 
important questions that come be- 
fore the management and the deci- 
sions relating to it have a most im- 
mediate bearing upon profits in the 
individual plant as well as the pros- 
perity of the industrial world. Those 
well informed in industrial eco- 
nomics tell us that our favorable in- 
dustrial situation, our “American” 
standard of living, and the large 
purchasing power of our wages are 
fundamentally due to the wide- 
spread use of improved machinery; 
the “power factor” of industry, as 
measured by average horsepower 
available per worker, has been built 
up In America [0 a point far beyond 
that of any other nation. Instinectly, 
and without the aid of codified prin- 
ciples or policies, American indus- 
try has, by and large, taken kindly 
to improved machinery and, in re- 
turn, has been treated most kindly 
by it. 

The most useful and valuable ad- 
ditions to the fund of human knowl. 


edge are the outgrowth of just this 
sort of empirical, or cut-and-try, ex- 
perience. But maximum progress 
through the fullest capitalization 
of such experience is not possible 
until it has been reduced to Dasic 
principles from which sound poli- 
cies can be shaped for future guid- 
ance. It is time that the basic prin- 
ciples of mechanization and re- 
placement in industry should be de- 
termined and codified for general 
use. 


In the Interest of Labor. 


Significant developments are 
pointing to this necessity. One of 
them is the recent extensive propa- 
ganda that has been apparent in the 
daily press, ascribing unemploy- 
ment to what is termed “our too 
rapid adoption of improved machin- 
ery,’ and raising once more the age- 
worn question of the ultimate effect 
of machinery on human welfare. 
This propaganda will have little 
weight with the well informed since 
if grossiv ignores and exaggerates 
the facts and has an obvious politi- 
cal bias. But the well informed in 
industrial economics are a very 
small minority of the great body of 
newspaper readers. Propaganda of 
this sort may easily influence the 
minds of thousands who read it and 


who accept it without question. 
Many will thus become convinced 
that efficiency, the elimination of 


waste, and improved machinery are 
actually detrimental! to the interests 
of labor. The disastrous prosperity- 
retarding effect of this sort of think- 
ing will be apparent to industrial 
executives. 
Another reason calling for the 
eodifying of our experience with 
mechanization is that we may be 
able to use it effectively to maintain 
or even improve the high standard 
of living to which high wages and 
prosperity have accustomed our 
people. And there is still room for 
considerable improvement. For, in 
spite of the fact that America un- 
doubtedly leads the procession in 
the effective use of machinery, 
there is reason to believe that we 
are just beginning to penetrate the 
outer edge of its possibilities. In- 
deed, although we are now using 
machinery more advantageously 
than other nations, it is a fact that. 
aside from a comparatively few 
leading plants in each field, the 
equipment in use in American 
plants is not nearly so good as if 
could or should be. Careful Ssurvevs 
indicate an astonishing amount of 
obsolesence. It is safe to say that 
at least 50 per cent of the equipment 
in use in American factories today 
is actually obsolescent and could be 
replaced profitably. 
A Test for the Obsolete 
There is but one logical way to 
determine obsolescence, and that is 
to compare equipment in use with 
equipment that is available for the 
same purpose. If the latter is suf- 
ficiently superior from a. profil- 
earning standpoint to make its in- 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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A large part of Piedmont 
Carolinas lies west of the west- 
ern border of Pennsylvania. 


Permission granted 
copyright Rand 
McNally & Company 


A warm welcome awaits you in 
Piedmont Carolinas. 


In this hospitable Southern section, neigh- 
borliness and the art of living have not been 
crowded out by congestion and over-building. 

Average summer temperature is equal to 
that of Pennsylvania. The Poconos and Alle- 
ghanies have their counterpart in bracing 
upland sections of the Blue Ridge. Winter 
averages 20° to 25° warmer. There are 30 to 
50 fewer rainy days. 

Nearby are the famous Carolina mountain 
resorts. A few hours over splendid roads take 
you to Carolina year-round ocean sports. The 
golf at Aiken, Pinehurst and Southern Pines 
is world renowned. 

Good business and good living go hand in 
hand in Piedmont Carolinas. 


A Word as to Labor in 


Piedmont Carolinas. 


For every man and woman now at work in 
factories three are still on farms and eager 
for industrial employment. Sprung from old 
yloneer stock, 99'c native born, the labor of 
Piedmont is keen, intelligent and un- 
usually productive.There is a large body of well 
trained workmen available for highly skilled 
operations, and a steady supply of untrained 
help yet to be brought in from the farms. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


, & R plant should be close tothe 
raw material sources and labor 
supply of Piedmont Carolinas so 
you can take advantage of this 
section’s substantial savings in 
production cost. But equally im- 
portant is the matter of getting 
your finished goods into the 
hands of buyers. 


Being approximately 300 miles 
closer to the Nation’s center 
of population than the three 
joni seaports of the North 
Atlantic states, this section offers 
a 51.1% greater availability to 
the country’s buying centers. 


A 600-mile radius (the economi- 
cal marketing circle) centered on 
the heart of that section reaches 
44.5% of the total purchasing 
power of the Union. A similar 
circle.drawn from Piedmont Car- 
olinas. reaches 66.8° of the coun- 
trys purchasing 
power—a market 
greater by half again. 


Move 
FACTORY 


CLOSE TO MARKET 
Give it this 51.17% 


greater chance to sell~ 


If you can cut your present costs 
one-tenth to one-quarter. and 
increase the availability of your 
goods by one-half, that is a com- 
bination that wins and holds mar- 
kets! That isthe combination of 
advantages open to the manu- 
facturer in Piedmont Carolinas. 


Possibly it is what has at- 
tracted new plants to this section 
at the rate of one every four days 
for the past six months! 


Can You Take Advantage 
of These Conditions? 


No one can answer but yourself. 
In your present location you know 
what raw materials you use, what 
wage scales you pay, what your 
land and buildings cost in over- 
head. You know whether legisla- 
tion is favorable or not, whether 
labor is productive or hampered 
by restrictions. But do you wen 
the facts about these things in 
Piedmont Carolinas? 


This book, Piedmont Carolinas, Where Wealth Awaits You, 
tells. just what you want to know, must know if you are to meet 
successfully the sharp competition of the near future. Brief. 
Condensed. Facts that will help you decide,wisely, whether you 
can utilize the advantages offered here. Send for it, today. 

A request to our Industrial Department, Room7 16, Mercan- 
tile Building, Charlotte, N. C.. will receive a prompt and 
courteous response. Write. 


OW BA 
PAN 


SOUTHERN PUBLIC UTILITIES COMPANY AND OTHER ALLIED INTERESTS 
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to work 


In Your Mill 


AREFULLY selected materials, stronger 

construction, consistently high-class 
workmanship and technical knowledge gain- 
ed through years of constant study of and 
contact with the needs of the textile indus- 
try are at your service when you pul 
PERKINS PRACTICAL BRUSHES to work in 
your mill. No expense has been spared, no 
stone left unturned, to make each brush the 
best brush of its particular type. Depend- 
ability, durability and economy are linked 
together to give you greater cleaning “mile- 
uge” at lowest cost per mile. A mill equipped 
with P. P. B. is a cleaner mill, a more effi- 
cient mill and, therefore, a more profitable 
mill. 


Remember that every Perkins Prac- 
tical Brush is guaranteed to deliver 
perfect satisfaction—vyou to be the 
sole judge. Write today for illus- 
trated folders and price lists. 


ATLANTA 


ATLANTA, GA. 
P. O. BOX NO. 1358 


USH COMPANY 


MODEL J 


Cuts & in. Letters 


¢ Ldénes—Any Length 


Bradley Stencil Machines 


Bradie 
Cut in., 1% In., and Ol! Stencil heard 


Ve in. Letters 
OVER 30,000 IN USE Bradiey's 
VUROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES Two-in-One 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE Stencil ink 
MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 
FREIGHT PAID BY US BOTH WAYS The Bradile 


ROUND AND HORIZONTAL Ball Stencil Pot 
MODELS 


Mark Your wy oe Right—Buy af Shippers’ Supplies 
A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO.| “and Prices 


106 Beekman St. New York 
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Prints, Velvets, Novel Weaves are 
Favored 


MERICAN women are selecting 

gay printed apparel this season 
and the vogue for colorful prints 
promises to carry through the com- 
ing winter. This was one of the 
fashion trends brought oul in a re- 
port issued by the bureau of re- 
search and information of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association 
on the style trend of fabrics in 21 
States east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Not only are women favoring prints 
but they are also showing a great 
interest in novelty fabrics of un- 
usual texture and weave. The sales 
of this type of material, which in- 
cludes the smart silk and wool mix- 


lures, have increased 100 per cent 
this spring, according to the sur- 
Vey. 

Soft shimmering transparent vel- 
vets so much favored ior party 
frocks during the past -winter are 
now being widely used for summer 


topcoats over printed silk dresses, 
the report states. Incidentally these 
velvels have into their own 
as summer habiliments for the first 
time because their sheerness makes 
them and enough for 
warm weather. buyers are 
said to be expressing considerable 
interest in velvets for autumn, from 
which we may deduce that we are 
going to have another winter of vel- 
vets, both plain and printed. 

Sheers Wanted Despite Weather. 
weeks of cold 


Come 


cool 
Store 


porous 


In spite of many 


weather women are buying sheer 
silks. The sales of printed geor- 


gettes and chiffons as well as the 
less expensive printed ravon voiles 
are reported to have greatly increas- 
ed which rather gives the impres- 
sion women are going to wear 
dresses of the fluffy, feminie type. 

Not only do statistics show that 
women have been buying these fab- 
rics all spring but the majority of 
the stores interviewed predicted 
that printed silks, both crepes and 
sheers, including georgettes and 
chiffons. and the semi-sheer cottons 
such as printed dimity and voiles 
would be “best sellers” during June, 
July and August. In the rayon group 
two-thirds of the stores suggested 
rayon voiles as being outstanding 
for summer wear. Organdies also 
received favorable mention as well 
as tub silks, especially those of the 
pongee and shantung weave. 

The report refers to the demand 
for high price merchandise as illus- 
trated by the fact that a year ago 
the most representative price of 
printed crepe de chine was $1.98, as 
contrasted with $2.95 a yard during 
the past winter. Twenty-one per 
cent of the value of sales of printed 
silks in the high grade stores during 
the past winter were made at $4 per 
yard. One-half the sales of plain 
crepe de chine in the same class of 
stores was made at prices over $2.50 
per yard, 

The outstanding 
official report are: 

“Ninety-five wash goods buyers in 
42 cities in 21 States made the fol- 
lowing recommendations in _  re- 
sponse to the query, ‘What fabrics 


findings of the 


do you think will be “best sellers” 
during June, July and August?” 


Printed Novelties 


Semi-sheer cottons ......... 
Rayon fabrics 
Sheer cottons 
Heavy cottons 
Linen and pique 
“Of the semi-sheer cottons, print- 


ed dimidity is emphasized by one- 
half the stores. Printed cotton voiles 
and lawns are also frequently men- 
tioned. In the rayon group, rayon 
voiles, plain and printed, made from 
all processes, were 
two-thirds of the stores as the out- 
standing fabrics for summer. Or- 
gandies received special mention in 
the sheer cotton group. Printed 
linen and pique were other faorics 
sugges'ed for June, July and August, 
Fabric Forecast in Silks. 

“In response to the question, 
‘What fabrics do you think will be 
“best sellers” during June, July and 
August? 93 silk buyers in 42 cities 
in 21 States ‘made the following 
recommendations, which are given 
in the order of their importance: 


suggested bs 


P. C. 

Printed crepes ............... 
Printed sheers ............. 
22 
Plain sheers 7 
“Plain and printed crepes were 


suggested by 55 per cent of the 
stores, while the plain and printed 
sheers were suggested by 28 per cen! 
as leading fabrics for the summer. 
Printed crepes and sheers, on the 
other hand, were emphasized by 54 
per cent of the stores predicted that 
plain crepes and sheers would be 
oulstanding fabrics for June, July 
and August, 1928. Among the print- 
ed sheers georgette was favorably 
mentioned. Tub silk and shantung 
were emphasized by 16 retail stores. 
Classes of Stores. 


“Novelty weaves, striped broad- 
cloth, wool mixtures (wool mixed 
with eiither silk or rayon), velvets 


and brocades showed their greatest 
relative importance exclusive 
stores for both the fall and spring 
periods, Popular price stores led in 
the value of sales of all black silks, 
satin faced silks, plain radium, taf- 
feta and rayon containing. satins. 
Sales of plain crepes were most im- 
portant in average price stores for 
both periods. During the past spring 
tub silks were also more important 
in this group of stores. 
According to Population. 

“Large cities led in the value of 
sales of velvets brocades, novelty 
weaves and printed silks, ineluding 
crepe de chine, radium, foulard. taf- 
feta and sheers, while in smal! 
towns, piain crepes, satin faced fab- 
rics, all black fabrics and rayon 
satins were oulstanding, during the 
spring and fall. 

“In analyzing the trend of sales 
according to location it was found 
during the same two periods that 

‘Continued on Page 32) 
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CHEF in the Hotel Ritz 


Carlton has no greater re- 


sponsibility than the ink 


cook in the Kaumagraph factory. 


. He boils ink in kettles. He pours 
ink into pots. He watches it cool 
with the jealous eye of a pastry 
cook guarding a pie. 


Red ink. blue ink, bronze ink 
and black... . inks of every hue he 
) cooks for Kaumagraph Transfers. 


These inks he cooks ina private kit- 


chen to which he alone has the key. 


| For Kaumagraph has developed 
over 200 special formulas for mak- 
ing ink—patented formulas that 
| only Kaumagraph can use. It is 
these exclusive Kaumagraph inks 

which make such a difference be- 
tween Kaumagraph Transfers and 


Ink Cook 
| —has no mean influence on your trademarking matters 


. these inks 
which are chiefly responsible for 


spurious imitations 


the superior quality of Kaumagraph 
Transfers. 


And it is chiefly the quality of 
Kaumagraph Transfers that has 
caused their adoption almost with- 
out exception, for trade-marking 
the products of the most important 
textile, hosiery and glove manufac- 
turers, jobbers and retailers 
throughout the country. 


Our new book 
“Half the 
Business Bat- 
tle” is. we be- ~ 
lieve, the most 


comprehen. \ 
sive book of : 
its kind ever 


published. It 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


contains not only the story of Kau- 
magraph’s many services to you, 
but general information extremely 
helpful toany company W ith a trade- 
marking or identification problem. 


The coupon below will bring you 
this beautiful and informative book 
by return mail. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 

350 West 3ist St... New York 
Boston ... Chicago ... Philadelphia 
Chattanooga, Tenn. .. Charlotte, N. C. 


Paris, Ont. ... Paris, France 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
350 West 3lst St., New York 


| Please send me without obligation a copy 
of your new book “Half the Business 


Address ... 
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MACHINERY 


Duplex 
Carding Device 


‘(HARDMAN’S PATENT) 


Can Be Applied to Any Make of Revolving 
Flat Card 


The object of this appliance is to remove motes, 


leaf, short fibres and foreign substances from the 
cotton before it reaches the Cylinder and Flat 
Clothing. 


The removal of these foreign substances from 


the cotton before it reaches the Cylinder and 
Flats increases the life of the Card Clothing. 


The Cylinder, Doffer and Flat strips taken from 


a Card which has this Duplex Device applied can 
be put back into the regular mixing. 


This Device has no high speed parts to wear, it 


is simple in construction and operation, and con- | 
sequently requires very little attention. 


Write for special Bulletin. 


Over 6000 of these Devices are in 
Successful Operation 


Sole Licensees 


H&B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office | 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Uses of Cotton in Transportation 


Cotton is used directly and indi- 
reclly for more purposes in trans- 
portation than any other textile, 
according to a study just completed 
by the New Uses Section of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute, Ine. 

Modern transportation, whether 
by walking, by steamship, railroad, 
automobile or airplane, requires 
cotton in some of its many forms. 
Cotton is combined with other ma- 
terials in making boots, shoes, rub- 
bers, overshoes, rubber boots and 
other footwear. It provides the 
linings of shoes and rubbers; lac- 
ings are chiefly of cotton: and cer- 
tain types of shoes can be made al- 
most completely of cotton. 

The picturesque era when the 
world was carried chiefly in sailing 
craft has been supplanted by the 
age ot sleam and motor transpor- 
lation but the usefulness of cotton 
continues in diiferent forms. Today 
ihe modern ocean liner in passenger 
service is a floating hotel. It repre- 
sents the use of many textiles com- 
moniv associated with household re- 
quirements such as sheets and bed- 
ding, towels, upholstery, draperies 
and tabie damask. There are other 
marine uses for such purposes as 
boat covers, caulking, collapsible 
boats, curtams, duck covering, 
fenders, hatch covers, life preserv- 
ers and tarpaulins. Cotton duck and 
canvas have long been a most use- 
ful textile in all forms of marine 
lransportation. 

The modern railroad requires 
more than forty different kinds of 
cotton material ranging all the way 
from cab tops and curtains io sig- 
nal cords,lamp wicks, bandages and 
belting. In addition to these require- 
ments primarily for operation, the 
srevice on fully equipped trains 
calls for other kinds of cotton fab- 
rics very much as the service re- 
quirements of ocean liners. I! ts 
cotton which helps provide the com- 
forts and much of the convenience 
in dining cars, sleeping cars and 
other special equipment. 

The automobile industry takes 
from the cotton textile industry 
each yvear very large quantities of 
colton fabrics for the manufacture 
and equipment of automobiles and 
motor trucks. Indirectly it makes 
possible the use of other quantities 
of cotton in the maintenance of 
these automobiles and trucks, in ap- 
parel and accessories adapted to this 
form of travel and also in the con- 
struction and equipment of high- 
ways. 

It is estimated that the manufac- 
iure of automobile tires takes up- 
waras of 500,000 bales of cotton an- 
nually in the United States. In ad- 
dition to its use for tires and tire 
coverings, cotton is required for the 
upholstery, curtains and tops of 
cars, for padding, linings, carpeting, 
brake bands, gaskets and insulation. 
Automobile bodies are now made of 
specially finished cotton fabrics. 

There has been such rapid devel- 
opment within recent years as to 
indicate that here will be another 
specialized form of transportation 
in which cotton textiles can be used 
extensively. Although this indus- 
try is in the early phases of its de- 


velopment, cotton has been found 
useful as the fabric for covering the 
wings and fuselage of certain types 
of airplanes. It is also used in mak- 
ing parachute packs, summer flying 
suits, as the basis for rubberized or 
specially treated fabrics for insula- 
tion and tires. 

Indirectly cotton has an even 
greater variety of uses in connec- 
tion with transportation. From it 
all kinds of bags and containers 
can be made for shipping a variety 
of commodities cotton, grains, 
sugar, flour, salt, coffee, rice, soap, 
starch, etc. The tarpaulins which 
may be used to cover these commo- 
dities and other merchandise are 
another form of cotton which is 
useful for many purposes. 

Cotton is used in the construction 
of improved highways as a cleavage 
fabric between the top surface and 
Lhe foundation of concrete roads. I! 
has also been found that cotton can 
he used as a membrane material in 
resurfacing and improving. dirt 
country highways. 

Heavy materials used in water- 
proofing tunnels and the foundations 
of bridges are of cotton Even 
i\raffis guides and markers for safety 
and control of trafic can be made ot 
cotton. 

As a raw material and as a manu- 
factured product cotton is one of 
the principal commodities of the 
world’s trade. It is unique as a 
commodity that requires extensive 
transportation and one that is capa- 
ble of conversion into so many dif- 
ferent forms which can help trans- 
port and protect other commodities. 
Cotton is useful in transportation by 
land, sea and air. 


Hosiery Mills Busy 

Durham, N. C.— Durham hosiery 
mills are withstanding the depress- 
ion fairly satisfactorily, a survey in- 
dicates, but the cloth mills are op- 
erating only about half time, and 
apparently finding it difficult to do 
that. The proposed general shut- 
down of ten days frim June 29 to 


July 9 will more than likely he ob- 


served by all local cloth mills, it is 
indicated. While the hosiery mills 
are nearly all operating, executives 
indicated that prices are very low 
and profits scarce. 

The Durham Hosiery Mills are 
operating their silk mill day and 
night. The cotton plant is operating 
every day but many machines are 
idle. The Louise Knitting Mill is 
operating day and night shifts, but 
not at capacity. The managemen! 
finds it easier to Operate two shifts 
than to make the necessary changes 
in the machines in order to keep 
them all lined up on any one par- 
ticular job. 

The Knitwell is operating day and 
night-at full capacity. This mill has 
had some slack periods this year but 
is well booked on orders now. The 
Seagroves Mill is operating day and 
night. The Chatham Mill is closed, 
the only one in the city that is com- 
pletely shut down. No indication 
was given as to when the plant 
could be started again. 
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Thursday, July 5, 1928. 
Hart Scholarship Fund 


This is to announce that the Hart 
Products Corporation has decided to 
conynue the Scholarship Fund of 
$500 which they started last year 
through the Southern Textile Asso 
ciation. 

Any worthy boy or girl, whether 
high school or college student, is 
Eligible to make application for this 
fund or any part thereof upon the 
following. basis: 

Those interested, whether high 
school or college students, who wish 
to receive aid to help enable them 
to complete their education, shall 
write a thesis or essay on the “De- 
velopment of the Textile Industry.” 
This thesis or essay on the develop- 
ment of the textile industry in their 
particular State is to be the histor- 
cal development and not the techni- 
cal development of the industry. 

The applicants should give their 
essays a number, thus leaving off 
their name; then they shou'd write 
a letter stating the number they 
have given their essay: also thei 
particular need for aid; their high 
school or college record; also state- 
ment as to their leadership shown in 
school and/or college. 

This letvwr should be accompanied 
by a statement from two or three 
citizens in the town in which the 
applicant resides setting forth the 
character, ability and need of aid of 
the applicant. 

Anyone interested in this scholar- 
ship fund should give the matter 
their immediate attention, as it will 
be necessary for all essays to be in 
the hands of the Secretary of the 
Southern Textile Association, 519 
Johnston Building, Charlotte. N. C., 
hy not later than Wednesday, Au- 
gust 15th. 


Textiles Are Quiet 


Cotton consumed in fifth federal 
‘reserve bank district mills in May, 
1928. totalled 250,698 bales, of which 
North Carolina mills used 135,059 
bales, the bank summary for June 
revealed. 

South Carolina mills used 106,233 
hales and Virginia mills, 9,406. 

Nay consumption in the district 
exceeded 226,642 bales used in April, 
1928. | 

Consumption in the Carolinas and 
Virginia totalled 43.4 per cent of the 
entire national consumption. 

No improvement in demand for 
manufactured cotton goods devel- 
oped guring May and early June, 
and the mills continued to operate 
cn restricted schedules. In spite of 
a curtailment of probably 25 to 30 
per cent, stock had accumulated in 
warehouses of many mills, and the 
mills that moved their products 
contended that prices were in many 
cases below replacement value. -A 
number .of mills planned to shut 
down entirely for periods running 
from ten days to weeks, partly to 
give employees a vacation and partly 
to enable the mills to move surplus 
stocks. 

Impreved weather conditions in 
the lower part of the cotton belt 
and continued slowness in dry goods 
markets depressed cotton prices be- 
tween the middie of May and the 
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middle of June. In the bank review 
of May, cotton was quoted at 20.82 
fhe pound as the average price paid 
for middling upland staple in the 
Carolinas during the week ended 
May 12, but after that date the price 
gradually fell to an average of 20.21 
cents the pound during the week 
ended June 16, the latest period for 
which figures were available. 


Sales Largest Since Early 
May 


Sales show an increase over the 
past few weeks and were the largest 
since the week of May il. It was 
the best week on sheets and piliow 
cases since last January and the bes! 
on fine and fancy goods since April 
Total sales were some 20 per cent In 
excess of full production. Exports 
sgain formed a considerable part ot 
the colored good sales, says the 
litunter Manufacturing and Commis- 
sion Company. 

A number of circumstances have 
jomed in pushing prices .of grey 
xoods upwards; the curtailment 
coming next week which has given 
sellers a little more backbone, a lit- 
Lle better demand for finished goods, 
and more important, a rapid and 
considerable advance in cotton based 
on bad weather reports. 

Although prices have been mark- 
ed up ,they remain three to four 
cents per pound below the basis of 
present cotton prices. Some of the 
large consumers are beginning to 
wake up to this condition and we 
have received many bids for large 
quantities of goods for delivery dur- 
ing the fourth quarter of the year 
vhich we think very unwise for the 
mills to consider. In a few Cases, 
however, we have secured orders at 
satisfactory prices for September- 
October delivery. Most of our sales 
have been confined to spots and July, 
and we feel it necessary lo work 
very closely with the mills that we 
represent before committing our. 
selves too far either in price or de- 
livery. 

From the reports that we receive 
it looks as if practically 90 per cent 
of the cotton mills in the country 
would be shut down next week and 
if may very truly be said that the 
present situation necessitates nol 
only this curtailment but further 
curtailment, since it is unthinkable 
that the industry can go on week 
after week and month after month, 
selling goods at less than cost of 
production. We have an idea that 
next week's curtailment will be foi- 
lowed by further weeks of shutdown 
during the summer and autumn, 
until conditions become more nor- 
mal. 

While complaints come from 
many quarters concerning the irreg- 
ularity of business, automobile pro- 
duction did not show the usual sea- 
sonal curtailment in May—in fact, i! 
showed an increase over March- 
April, and May proved to be the 
fourth highest month on record, 
while building and construction dur- 
ing that month was extremely ac- 
tive. Building contracts for the 
iliirty-seven Eastern States made a 
new high monthly record of six 
hundred and sixty-eight million dol- 
lars. 


Reinforced Heel 


Reinforced Slots 
THE 


JACOBS 


Reinforced Roller Cushion 


(Patents Pending) 


LUG STRAP 


has greater bearing surface on the picker stick—is 
more heavily constructed throughout—has reinforced 
heel and slot—wears longer. 


This new product of the E. H. Jacobs Manufacturing 
Company. is offered to the weaving trade as a distinct im- 
provement over the Roller Cushion Lug Strap which we 
invented and which has been so widely used for the past 
twenty years. It is the result of long study by our Research 
Department in its effort to provide Loom Supplies of greater 
efficiency and economy. By strengthening the Strap at its 
weak points, smashes are reduced to a minimum resulting 
in greater production per loom. 

The Reinforced Roller Cushion Lug Strap is made from 
the finest materials obtainable, combined with expert work- 
manship and is always uniform in quality. This Lug Strap 
is made according to JACOBS sepcifications for long wear 
at a low initial cost. 


Note the following advantages: 
Increased Bearing Surface on Picker Stick: By widening the 
heel of this Strap, we have provided a larger bearing surface 
on the stick, resulting in increased wear. 

Reinforced Heels: The use of extra-fabric and a new process 

in reinforcing the heel of the Strap doubles its life. 

Reinforced Slots: Tearing of the Strap at the slots has been 

minimized by extra reinforcement at this point. 

Heavier Construction Throughout: The use of more material, 

coupled with reinforcements have made a Strap of heavier 

construction. 

Longer Life: The Reinforced Roller Cushion Strap will out- 

wear any other Strap of its type, thus reducing smashes and 

decreasing cost of loom parts. 

The JACOBS Reinforced Roller Cushion Lug Strap is sold 
by your Supply Houses 


THE E. H. JACOBS MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of Textile Loom Necessities since 1869 


Danielson, Charlotte. 
RYBEST ©. 
Conn. LOOM SUPPLIES | 
SINCE 1869 
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Practical Discussions By Practical Men 


Lay of Roving on the Bobbins. 


Editor: 


Can roving be stretched when the 
roving strands are laid too far apart 
on the bobbin, or when laid too 
c.ose together? Bob. 

Hank Clocks for Drawing Frames. 
Editor: 

Is it feasible to have hank clocks 
en drawing frames and where 
should they be applied? 

What Twist to Have. 


Editor: 


When twisting 20s four-ply into a 
suitable yarn for weaving cloth, 
what would be the most satisfactory 
twist to have in both the single and 
In the ply yarn? Twister. 

Answer to Col. 
Editor: 
What causes yarn bobbins as they 


fill on spinning frames to vary in 
diameter? Beg to advise the party 
that several conditions will cause 
such variations as follows: 


1. The wear of the trave.ers from 
new to wornout. 

2. The change of the weather 
irom exceedingly damp to exceed- 
ingly dry. 


3. The change of the yarn run- 
ning from heavy to light and vice 
versa. 


i. New and old rings. 
o. New and old spindle whorls. 
Supt. 
Answer to Weaver. 
Editor: 

What is the advantage of two-ply 
over single yarn selvedges? On all 
first-class cloth weaving, where an 
especially nice selvedge is wanted, a 
two-p.y twisted ‘yarn will 
show up better than a single-yarn- 
made selvedge. It will also weave 
much better. Even on some of the 


selvyedge 


cheaper fabrics it sometimes pays 
to substitute a two-ply. selvedge fo: 
a single yarn selvedge. One very 
large mill making ginghams, shirt- 
ings and dress goods changed the 
entire mill over from single yarn 
‘selvedge to two-ply twisted varn 


The appearance, strength 
and the better weaving, less seconds. 
reduced waste, increased production 
more than repaid this mill for the 
extra expense. Manager. 


edge 


Answer to Weaver. 
Editor: 
Answering the question by Weav- 
er, What are the advantages of 


weaving single yvarn fabrics with 
Lwo-ply yarn selvages? 

First, any count of single yarn 
plied gives two times the original! 


strength plus 10 per cent, therefore 
using one end of ply varn instead of 


writer. 


two of single yarn, you have a 10 
per cent stronger selvage. 

Second, when using a ply yarn for 
selvage, you avoid the twisting to- 
gether of the outside ends, which is 
very troublesome on some construc- 
Lions. 

The weaving quality of a ply yarn 
selvage is far superior to single 
varns, therefore effects an increase 
in production, which is of interest 
fo all weavers. 

My experience has been to use-ply 
yarns for selvages as much as prac- 
Licable. Designer. 


Hanks and Yards on Full Roving 
Bobbin. 


Editor: 

May I ask, through your answers 
department, the rule for computing 
the amount of yards or hanks on a 
full bobbin of roving? South. 

Answer to Spinner. 


Editor: 


Should the bobbins fill the rings? 
No; they should not. This will make 
slack twisted yarns and chatfed 
varns. There must also be room for 
the traveler between the ring and 
the yarn on the bobbin. Supt. 


Answer to Overseer. 


Editor: 


How to remedy the waste of time 
caused by the picker man-not being 
at the spot when the lap knocks off 
is a question put out by “Overseer.” 
May I inform him that we have 
overcome a similar trouble im this 
way. We have a one-man picke 
room, too, and we had an annun- 
ciator bell connected with = the 
knock-off lever shaft. By putting a 
pin into the shaft, when if 
around, it comes in contact with a 
charged wire and rings a bell one- 
quarter of a minute before the lap 
is to knock off. This enables the 
picker man to reach the spot before 
the lap knocks off. We find this so 
convenient that all the lost time in 
this connection is eliminated. | 
might add that our picker man feeds 
a baie breaker, takes care of one 
intermediate lapper, and one finish- 
er. He makes 106 finished laps per 
day of 36% pounds each net weight 
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The Practical Discussion Department of the Southern, Textile 
Bulletin is open to all readers whether they are interested in seeking 
information on technical questions or are willing to help “the other 
fellow” who has experienced trouble in some phase of his work. 

The questions and answers are from practical men and have often 
proved extremely valuable in giving help when it was urgently needed. 

The interchange of ideas between superintendents and overseers 
develops a great deal of worth while information that results in much 
practical benefit to the men who are concerned with similar problems. | 

You are invited to make free use of this department and to join | 
im discussing various problems that are mentioned from week to week. | 
Do not hesitate because you do not feel that you are an experienced 
We will take care of that part of it-—Editor. 


He carries all of the laps in the 
card room and lavs them down on 
the card racks. He cleans his own 
pickers, opens 30 bales of cotton per 
week, picks the sacks, bundles the 
hoops and weighs his waste. 
All Said. 

Answer to Strength. 
Editor: 

Why is varn stronger when made 
with heavier travelers? is asked by 
“Strength.” If not asking for too 
much space, will you please allow 
me to explain this matter? In the 
first place yarn which is spun with 
heavier ring travelers will have the 
very weak spots broken before test- 
ing. The weak spots are replaced 
with stronger strands when pieced 
up 

In the second place. A reasonably 
heavy tension on yarns is more sat- 
isfactory than less tension, because 
i: will lay the yarn on the bobbins 
more evenly. That, there will be no 
light and slack lengths of varn 
wound on the bobbins. And when 
this yarn is tested for strength, 
every strand.bears a more evenly 
distributed load of the strain per 
strand. Technical. 
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Steam Accumulators in 
Textile Plants 


(he principle of the Ruths steam 
accumulator is now generally un- 
derstood and there 1s no need to 
describe the method of operation. 
though it is of mterest to consider 
the application of this new aid to 
power economy in textile factories. 
The Ruths accumulator has so fat 
been applied to about seven of the 
largest dyeing and finishing plants 
in Lhis country, including such well- 
known mames as the Bradford 
overs’ Association, Seottish Dyes. 
Limited, and Robert Pullar & Sons, 
while in other countries the accu- 
mulator has been installed in 80 tex- 
tile mills and over 100 cellulose and 
pulp mills. In a large number of 
these plants the steam accumulator 
has been adopted instead of increas- 
ing the steam generating plant if 
being possible to store the heat en- 
ergy of the steam during periods of 
low demands. In one textile works, 
for instance, ihe boiler plant was 


found to be inadequate owing to the 
fact that much time was lost during 
the morning while dye kettles were 
being heated up, though these kel- 
tles were pre-heated for an hour 
and a half before the working day 
began. The normal capacity of the 
boiler plant at this works was about 
{0,000 lbs. of steam an hour. 


A careful investigation was made, 
however, of the probable steam de- 
mand with the manufacturing and 
power processes properly co-ordli- 
nated, and it was decided to install 
a steam accumulator. The 
plant consists of eight boilers, op- 
erating in two sets, and under the 
new arrangement the second sect 
works at a constant pressure of 114 
lbs. per square inch and sup;ilics 
steam to the engine-room and the 
finishing plant. The high-pressure 
main is connected through an over- 
flow valve to the low-pressure main. 
which receive steam from the first 
set of four boilers. The steam accu 
mulator is connected to the low 
pressure main and has a working 
pressure range of 70 lbs. to 28 Ibs. 
per square inch. The pressure in 
the low-pressure range and in the 
first set of four boilers adjusts i'- 
self to the pressure in the steam 
accumulator, while the new ar- 
rangement permitted dispensing 
with a locomobile boiler which was 
formerly employed for supplying 
for supplying 5,000 Ibs. of steam an 
hour. 


Under the new scheme all eight 
boilers are fired uniformly, and any 
excess of steam generated by the 
high-pressure boilers is passed 
through the overflow valve to the 
low-pressure main, whence the 
slLeam either to the dyeing 
plant or to the accumulator, accord. 
ing to the conditions obtaining. 
When the demand on the low-pres- 
sure main exceeds the supply of 
steam from the low-pressure )oil- 
ers, togetner with the overflow from 
the high-pressure main, the over- 
flow valve automatically closes and 
steam is drawn from the accumu- 
lator over the pressure range of 70 
ibs. to 28 Ibs. per square inch, the 
pressure in the low-pressure boilers 
following that in the accumulator. 
When the pressure in the high pres- 
sure main drops, the overflow valve 
closes automatically and steam is 
drawn from the accumulator _ to 
supply the dyehouse. 

Under the new arrangement the 
pressure in the high-pressure main 
is kept constant at 114 Ibs., so that 
the steam engine plant is able to 
run continuously at ai constant 
slop-valve pressure, while the fin- 
ishing department is supplied with 
steam of a constant quality. It is 
estimated by the management that 
the output of finished material was 
increased by 10 per cent, while the 
quality improved as a result of re- 
arranging the power plant and in- 
stalling a steam accumulator.—Man.- 
chester Guardian. 
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Saco-Lowell Long Draft System 


HE Saco-Lowe:| Bulletin gives the 
following relative to the com- 
pany 's long draft spinning system: 
“In the March issue of the Bulle- 
lin we gave a brief outline of the 
developments of the Saco-Lowell 
Long Draft System in an endeavor 
to show the long process of experi- 
mentation that always accompanies 
every new development, and how 
that pioneering period ended by 
placing before the American cotton 
mills a system which was practical, 
economical, and of correct design to 
meet American mill conditions. It 
is the purpose of this article to de- 
scribe our long draft system in more 
detail and give a few typical exam- 
ples of the results being obtained 
from the many thousands of spin- 
dies we have already equipped. 
“Long drafting is better drafting. 
As it is better drafting than we have 
had heretofore, so we are enabled to 
accomplish longer drafts than have 
been possible heretofore. If 
more step, and a very important 
one, in the orderly and logical ad- 
vance in the practice of spinning. 
“The theory of long draft systems 
is based on the slip draft principle. 
This principle has received such 
universal acceptance within the last 
few years, that it is not necessary to 
elaborate upon it here. The weak- 
ness of this principle was in its 
adaptation to regular three-roll 
spinning, inasmuch as it was impos- 
sible to obtain a proper break draft 
between the back and middle rolls. 
in our opinion, this difficulty with 
the break draft was so serious as to 


is one 


demand improvement before the 
system could be recommended for 
reneral use. 

“When the function of the top 


midd.e roll is analyzed, it is clear 
that this roll is expected to perform 
two separate and distinct duties 
The first is to unlock the fibres from 
ihe binding effect of the twist and 
start an action of drawing upon the 
individual fibres. This break draft 
requires the top rolls to be heavily 
weighted to give a positive drawing 


of the twisted roving. The second 


duty is to control the regularity of 
the feeding of the fibres. both lone 
and short, in their orderly turn to 
the front rolls. The short fibres 
should be fed to the front rolls. 
while the longer fibres which are 


being drawn by the front rolls must 
be allowed to slip under the: middle 
lop roll. The slip draft, then, de- 
mands that the middle tup roll be 
light enough to permit the long 
fibres to slip under it without dam- 
age. These two conflicting duties 
aemand that the roll be both heavy 
and light at the same time. Such a 
thing, of course, is impossible, so 
the obvious solution is to have two 
lines of middle rolls, the back mid- 
dle being weighted to have a positive 


hold, the front line being small in 
diameter, set close to the front roll. 
end having a light top ro!l un- 


weighted, permitting slip draft. 
“This four-roll theory is the basis 
of our present Le Blan-Roth System 
of better drafting, which we firmly 
believe marks the highest point yet 
attained in the evolution of drafting 
apparatus for spinning frames. 


“In our system a single endless 
belt passes over the middle roll and 
is carried close to the front roll by 
a bar. This beit takes the place of 
a small front middle roll, as would 
be used in an ordinary four-roll sys- 
lem, and carries the fibres closer to 
the front roll, but avoids the evils 
inherent in a steel roll of too small 
a diameter. The fibres are he:d in 
frictional contact with the belt by a 
small top roll between the middle 
and front rolls. This system carries 
the fibres and delivers them at a 
point closer to the front roll than 


any other system. In addition to 
this feeding, or drawing element, is 
included the essential break draf! 


equipment of properly adjusted and 
geared back and midd.-e rolls. 

“We have maintained for 
vears a long draft laboratory, 
equipment of which is, for 
pose, probably unequalled. In this 
laboratory, and in mill operation, 
our engineers have conducted a long 
series of experiments supplemented 
hy thorough investigations of the 
whole subject in this country and 
in Europe, and we find that this sys- 
tem gives the best results of any 
that have come under our observa- 
tion. 


several 
the 
the pur- 


“It is a fortunate circumstance that 
this system combines with its effect- 
iveness, extreme simplicity in ad- 
justment and operation. It has only 
three lines of bottom rol's, although 
it comprises the principles of the 
four-roll frame. It- has but a single 
felt, which is held at a light and 
constant tension by a self-weighted 
take-up roll at the back of the roll 
stand. The belt is driven by the 
action of the middle roll, with which 
it is held in contact by the weighted 
lop roll. It passes loosely over the 
bar back -of the front rolls and 
thence to the take-up roll and then 
hack to the middle roll. It will be 
seen that the point where the belt 
passes over the bar is at its point of 
east resistance, thereby giving ex- 
fremely long life to the belt. If if 
should be necessary to replace a 
belt, it may be done while the frame 
is In operation. With a single belt 
such as Is used on this system, it is 
possible to provide it with an ef- 
lective but simple clearer which 
prevents the accumulation of fly. 
The accumulation of fly has been 
one of the chief obstacles to the suc- 
cessful operation of a bet drawing 
inechanism. 


“There is no magic whatever in 


long draft spinning. If a certain 
number of doublings are necessary 
m a certain mill under ordinary 


conditions to obtain the quality of 
varn they require, the same number 
of doublings are just as essentiaal 
with long draft, and even more so 
because of the increased draft in 
many cases. It should be recognized 
that a little more cleaning is neces- 
sary, particularly with carding work 
on the long draft systems, because 
there are a few more parts that 
have to be cleaned from (int and fly. 
Spinners, however, have more time 
for cleaning, as we consistently find 
less ends down and furthermore the 
creeling 18 considerably reduced in 
(Continued on Page 28) 
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Morse Silent Chain from motor to card drive 


By selecting exactly the right 
power drives for their par- 
ticular requirements, many 
textile mills have been able to 
decrease power consumption 
and increase _ production. 
Morse Silent Chain Textile 
Drives are designed by ex- 
perienced Transmission 
neers to transmit power most 


efficiently between parallel 
shafts. 

Morse Drives are 98.6% effi- 
cient, positive, flexible. One 
tenth to 5,000 H.P., 6,000 to 
250 r.p.m. and slower, ideal 
for short centers. Ask a 
Morse ‘Transmission Engi- 
neer for complete informa- 
tion. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Atianta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Buffalo N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 


Detroit, 


Minn¢ 


foie 


Cleveland, Ohlo 
Denver, Col. 
Mich. 
Louisville. Ky. 
apolis, 


Omaha, Neb 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Minn St. Louis, Mo. 


Chicago, IL. New Orleans. La. Toronto, 2, Ont., Can. 
Charlotte. N.C. New York. N. Y. Winnipeg, i Can. 
2745R 

Kee DRIVE 


NG 
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Save Power and 
YouSave Money 


The Universal Giant Friction Clutch is the first 
thing to consider after you have selected your 
machines. This clutch is the safe and economical 
method of transmitting power because it permits 
instant and positive control of departments, groups 
and single machines—and, transmits power only 
where and when it is wanted. It cuts out all the 
waste entailed by running idle machinery; saves 
wear and tear—saves belts. 

Fits any standard pulley, gear, rope sheave or 
sprocket; durably made in all styles and sizes. 
Save the power and you save money—more than 
you imagine. 


U. G. PRODUCTS 


Shafting. Hangers, Flexible Couplings 
Pulleys, Friction Clutches 
L. G. Automatic Belt Contactor, Special 
Machinery, all Equipped With 
or Without Wood-Fafnir Ball Bearings 


Wood Sons Co. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


NEW ENGLAND BRANCH: 


Cambridge, Mass. 


SOUTHE RN BRANCH : 
Greenville, S.C. 


Makers of Power Transmission 


Machinery Since 185; 


POWLE SSION ASSOOADOS 
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Developments in Winding Rayon for 


Hosiery 


REAT attention is being paid to 

the perfecting of the processes 
of rayon winding, and elementary 
as the subject may appear in some 
respects, there are still a number 
of problems of which the solulion 
is still being awaited. In hosiery 
winding for ordinary materials, the 
surface of the yarns is such as af- 
ford suitable friction to control the 
gyrations of the thread. In bobbin 
building the method is to have a 
ribbed wheel connected with a 
spiral rod and as the bobbin fills, 
this wheel comes into contact with 
the yarn and is turned round to 
eause the varn guide to rise higher 
and lead the yarn on to fresh ter- 
ritory. In certain types of winders, 
the building wheel! ts about % In. m 
width. so that a considerable amount 
of material is gripped during ris 
operation. Similar motions in the 
winding of rayon have had to be 
abandoned entirely or greatly modi- 
fied, for the building wheel ravels 
the rayon and creates waste. In one 
type of rayon winder, the surtace 
of the building bobbin has been 
rounded off and slightly grooved, 
and only comes into contact with 
the yarn intermittently. It touches 
the yarn very slightly, but this is 
sufficient to impart an upward spin. 
This slignt touching movement ts 
supplemented by a graduated disc 
of six sides, which is located at the 
foot of the bar which actuates the 
rise and fall of the traverse. ‘This 
rests on the heart-shaped cam, the 
indentation of which causes the disc 
fo turn one division, while the point 
of the heart causes a further turn, 
these acting alternately during 
work. Now the dise varies slightly 
in height at each segment and the 
traverse is altered acordingly. This 
gives a build which produces a firm 
nose which is an advantage. Where 
soft-nosed effects occur in a bobbin 
these give rise to ravelling when 
drawing off. In another type of ma- 
chine largely adopted, the friction- 
ally turned building wheel is aban- 
doned altogether and the traverse is 
made to rise a suitable degree by an 
adjustable device which acts quite 
independently of the height of varn 
wound on the bobbin, and the yarn 
is left unrubbed by any outward 
agency. This has many points to 
commend it and in ‘this device ad- 
justment according to denier is pos- 
sible. The racer. over which the hank 
is placed in winding can also stand 
a lot of improvement in several 
types in common use. These are 
often constructed with wooden legs 
which radiate from the centre and 
the hank is stretched over supports 
placed across their ends. Those 
cross supports are often of wire 
which can easily slide down and are 
liable to get lost so that one notices 
crude efforts at replacement with 
bits of coarse twine which easily 
get entangled in the rayon and cause 
breakage. Several more solid styles 
are being evolved, but the trouble 
is thal when one achieves solidity, 
the means of accurate adjustments 
for suitable widths of hank are 


lacking. One style which has much 
to commend it and which is used on 
a heavier type of machine, consists 
in having a control of all arms of 
the swift from a screw situated near 
the axis of the swift and which is 
so arranged that when it is turned 
in one direction the swift expands 
all arms an equal distance, and 
when the direction 1s reversed the 
circumference is made to contract. 
In this way the hank can be adjusted 
to the correct tension on the swift 
lo a very fine point: by other meth- 
ods nice adjustment is often a mat- 
ter of good luck, as the constituent 
paris easily slip out of line. An- 
other direction in which consider- 
able improvements in the swift has 
been affected, is that of the weight- 
ing of the axle which serves as a 
brake when the rayon thread in the 
hank encounters some obstruction. 
If left it aequires considerable mo- 
mentum and this causes the thread 
lo overwind itself and (fracture. 
Bul the swift is also the pivot for 
the balancing motion which is now 
affixed to most winding machines of 
this category in order to preserve 
a certain control over varying 
lensions in the varn as it is being 
wound off. To wind evenly is to 
conserve the perfection of the 
thread, but if the thread is being 
subjected to frequent jerks then 
this creates thinner places in the 
varn and reduces the elasticity at 
such points. This is serious in knil- 
ting where such a toll is taken of 
the elasticity of the thread when 
turning the loop. These tugged 
places, too, give variable results in 
dveing owing to uneven penetration 
of the dyestuff. To remove this 
jerky action as much as possible, 
the swift is the pivot of a balancing 
device which is destined to take up 
momentary varn slacknesses. and 
likewise, tightening of the thread 
calls into play the ston motion, 
which brings the bobbin to a stand- 
still before the thread is ruptured. 
Jerky winding, however, causes ex- 
tensive breakage among individual 
filaments of a varn and these give a 
furry appearance to the §fabrie. 
which develops in the finishing and 
subsequent operations. also 
causes a local contraction and al- 
teration of the filaments in relation 
ea each other which changes the 
angie of light reflection, giving those 
cross shaded siripes whieh are 
such a bugbear in those goods. In 
some types of machines the traverse 
causes a combination of the parallel 
and the cross wind. In the upper 
movement of the traverse the action 
is slow and gives a series of layers 
of yarn which wind round the bob- 
bin in a parallel order, but on the 
return journey, a speed is allowed 
to develop facilitated by gravity and 
the travelling of the truck over the 
surface of the heart-shaped cam in 
a downward direction and the result 
is that the layers are further apart 
in their disposition and the build 
partakes of a cross wound char- 
acter. 


‘Continued on Page 26) 
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Executive Offices: 


li 


HE orders you take come 
under the watchful eye of the 
credit man. 


How about the orders your 
company places—the orders that 
you make? 

If the reliability of the manu- 
facturer is checked when you sell 
it should be checked when you 
buy. 

Whether his is a dependable 
source of purchase is important to 
learn before—not after his prod- 
ucts are in your plant. 


What can you expect in the 
way of prompt and continuous 


deliveries? 


W hat about quality uniformity? 


are your 
Man Whon 


Orders 


Has he the ability to finence 


your orders? 
* 


A reliable aid is here—in this 
publication. Most of the manu- 
facturers in this issue have been 
running their advertising in this 
publication continuously year 
after year. 


They are established. They do 
not advertise something they can- 
not deliver. They cannot deliber- 
ately exaggerate product merit or 
institutional service. 


Why? Because this publication 
is A.B.P.—meaning it is a mem- 
ber of the Associated Business 
Papers. This means, broadly, 
that this publisher has that basic 
A.B.P. requirement—integrity. 


If a product you need is not 
advertised in this publication, ask 
the publisher to direct you to a 
reliable source. 


This publication is a member of 


An association of none but qualified publications reaching 
the principal fields of trade and industry 


220 West 42nd Street, 


The ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc 


New York, N. Y. 
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FASTOSOL 
DYESTUFFS 


ALL 
SHADES 


The Best FAST- 
TO-LIGHT Direct 


Dy eS---Recommended for use 


alone or in combination for the pro- 
duction of a wide range of shades on 
cotton and rayon. 


THE IDEAL COLORS 
FOR MODE SHADES 


230 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Boston, MAss. 
159 High Street 


CuIcaco, ILL. 
305 W. Randolph St. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
220 West ist Street 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
111 Arch Street 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
40 Fountain Street 


SAN FRANcIsco, CAL. 
38 Natoma Street 


Also Sole Agents for 


GRASSELLI Dyesturr CORPORATION 
Albany, N. Y., and Grasselli, N. J. 
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Manufacturing Heather Cloth 


By Columbo 


EATHER cloth is a single cloth 

fabric, composed of all cotton 
of all cotton yarns or of cotton and 
jute. It is used for toweling in 
some cases and as c'othing. In the 
Middle West il is used as children’s 
suiting, that is, when it is made with 
a plain weave. 

It is usually made of 14/1, 16/14, 
and 20/1 ply cotton warp and filling 
and sometimes of 10/1 and 12/1 
cotton. This fabric has the appear- 
ance of linen, due to the heavy siz- 
ing and calendering in _ finishing. 
Small warp effect twill weaves are 
used, such as 2-1 either right or 
left hand and running 45 degrees, 
16/1 cotton warp and filling heather 
is made of yarns both in the grey 
and bleached state, generally about 
14/1 cotton warp and filling, in 
widths varving from 15 to 24 inches 
finished, either all bleached or with 
side and cross borders, or what is 
known as hair line plaids. Rarely in 
colors, except red or navy blue, are 
used in toweling. 


The Weave 


The same weaves are used in this 
line as.in ordinary linens, namely the 
plain weave or { up and 1 down, in 
the commoner. grades. But for 
bathing purposes. where a rough 
towel is sometimes required, there 
is the birdeve or huckaback weave, 
also the eight end honeycomb 
weave. Toweling having as a de- 
sign floral or scroll figures, is made 
on narrow looms, having a jacquard 
machine attached; this kind is used 
for bureau scarfs. 

Heather cloth can be woven on 
any power loom. The kind af loom 
necessary to produce any certain 
gerade of heather cloth is governed 
by the construction of weave effect 
desired, as for instance, either the 
plain or twill weave effec!s are best 
adapted to the roller or cam loom. 
The more complicated fancy weaves 
such as huckaback or honey comb, 
necessitate the use of a dobby loom. 

To finish heather cloth it is first 
run through a sprinkler, to dampen 
it; then it is put through the size 
tub and rather heavily sized, after 
which it is run through a dryer. 
From the dryers it goes to the cal- 
enders, In which machines the gas 
heated top roller acts upon the siz- 
ing and produces the rather glaze 
effect on the face of the cloth. 

Heather toweling using hacka- 
back weave, the construction some- 
times used to good advantage is: 
reed 850, 2 ends per dent: 18 inches 
wide; 16/1 ply cotton warp and fill- 
ing (bleach); 46 picks of filling; 
finish 16 inches wide weight 1.75 
yards per pound. To make a softer 
feel use one-half number of picks 
and wind 16/1 and 20/1 (one end of 
each) on the same bobbin, and 
weave it in, this also increases the 
mottled effect. 

Heather toweling with a honey- 
comb weather a good construction is 
as follows: reed 850, 2 ends per dent; 
“0 inches wide; 20/2 warp and fill- 
ing bleached; 44 picks of filling; 
loom width 16 inches wide, no fin- 
ish; weight 3% ounces. Use dobby 


loom on each of these fabrics. 

In making honeycomb heather 
toweling, if using a double boruer, 
the Crompton double cylinder or 
two weave dobby is the most con- 
venient, as the border weave and 
hody weave each has its: separate 
harness chain, and is worked from 
the box chain. 

To finish a piece of heather cloth 
for the market a procedure best to 
use is as follows: If the piece is 
clean enough and a cheap rough 
finish is required, the first process 
is starching. A very light starch- 
liquor is necessary, to one gallon of 
water, two to six ounces of corn 
starch, one-half to one pound cocoa- 
nut oil softener. Mix in cold water 
and boil together for 30 minutes. 
The pieces are passed through a 
starch mangle at full width, over a 
drying machine of steam cylinders. 
They are then passed through a 
light calender to straighten out the 
goods and smooth down a little. 
They are then folded up, packed in 
cases and shipped away. 


Bleaching. 


The goods can be bleached, each 
piece placed separately in a kier, or 
the ends sewed together and the 
goods are then run through a wash- 
ing machine and returned to the 
kier, and the soda boil repeated for 
eight hours. The goods are run 
through a washing machine, and 
through a solution of oii of vitriol 
% degree Tw, washed again, and run 
through a solution of chloride of 
lime at % degree Tw, piled in a bin 
for eight hours, run through an acid 
solution of oil of vitriol %™ degree 
Tw and well washed until all trace 
of acid is eliminated. If any acid 
is left in the goods the goods being 
very heavy, will be tender, as they 
they will retain so much acid when 
dryed in the drying machine and 
they will have the fibre of the cloth 
injured. The goods are then starch- 
ed with four to six ounces to a gal- 
lon of starch, one-half pound of 
cocoanut oil, white softening. This 
to add a little fullness to the cloth 
without making if too stiff and 
starchy. The goods are then dried 
on a tender frame at full width, to 
keep them straight and have the 
weft perfectly straight across the 
piece. 

Calendering. 

If required they are then given a 
light calendering. If a light buff or 
echru is required a little color is 
added to the starch liquor or the 
goods are dyed on a jigger machine, 
or on a padded machine. 

These goods will stand a great 
amount of wearing, and look dressy 
without being too expensive. 

In addition to being of a light 
character, these heather cloths con- 
tain novelty yarn effects, which are 
different from many of those sold 
in past years. There is nothing re- 
garding heather cloths which pre- 
sent any great difficulties in manu- 
facturing. The threads per inch are 
comparatively few in number, thus 
creating no difficulty so far as pro- 
duction is concerned. Because the 
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those used in the fabrie described. 
The fact that the material is dif- 
ferent from that which has been 
formerly sold, and the fact that 
large quantities have been made is 
sufficient to show buvers who have 
not purchased any that they are 
losing the chance of making large 
profils when they are available. 
Any cloth which shows a very 
high rate of profit to a manufactur- 
er is likely to show as large, or a 
larger, rate of profit to a succeeding 
seller. and until competition devel- 
oped more than is noted at present 
the profits will be very satisfactory. 


The question which has~- been 
uppermost in the minds of buyers 
and manufacturers of cotton goods 
lately—What cloth can I manufac- 
ture or sell to take care of my dis- 
tribution and mill and be certain 
that a good profit will be secured 
and on which no slump is likely. So 
this cloth seems to give a good sug- 
gestion for that present day ill. 
Manufacturers have been justi as 
interested as buyers, for unless 
some kind of a novelty style is in 
demand, it is very probable that 
none. of the desirable profits which 
are offen responsible for satisfac- 
tory mill operation are received. 
Possibly a short explanation of the 
conditions which exist may be de- 
sirable in view of some the opinions 
of some sellers who are a.ways 
trailers and who never achieve any 
remarkable success in cloth produc- 
tion and distribution. Jacquard 
styles have been selling well and 
mills have quite a few orders for 
such goods, but in any case these 
styles do not have any great effect 
on the bulk of the distribution. 
Quite a portion of the jacquard 
styles being made today are consid- 
ered as semi-staples and are not al 
all new. Good sellers state positive- 
ly that the best of the demand for 
present styles in cotton jacquards Is 
over and that a declining demand, 
logether with smaller profits, is cer- 
tain for the immediate future. Then 
there are the heavy novelty yarn 
fabrics which have sold well for a 
number of years. In the East, 
where the greatest portion of dis- 
tribution is noted, these cloths are 


dead or nearly so and then again we 
come to the heather cloths which 
appear next to the jacquards and 
seem to be coming t othe front each 
succeeding day. Undoubtedly there 
is a good field for heather cloths 
production. 


New Courses At Clemson 


Clemson College, S. UC. Realizing 
the ever-chanzing and rapidly ad- 
vancing needs of the textile indus- 
irv of the South, and particularly 
South Carolina, the Textile School 
at Clemson College will offer several! 
new and special courses along vari- 
ous lines of textile work next Sep- 
fember. 

On account of the increasing 1m- 
portance of chemistry in the textile 
industry, one of these courses will 
be a full four-vear course in textile 
chemistry and dveing. This course 
includes the full four years of work 
in the chemistry cepariment of the 
col'ege with special work in junior 
and senior years in the _ textiie 
chemistry and dveing department o! 
the textile school under Professor 
Mullin. Opportunity will also be 
given for special work in physical 
and colloid chemistry, both of which 
play an important role in the tex- 
tile industry of today. This course 
leads to the B. S. segree and will 
meet the ends of bleaching, dyeing 
and tinishing industry of the South. 

On account of the present wide 
interest in the ravyons, the textile 
school will offer an optional course 
next semester in the chemistry of 
cellulose which will be followed by 
a course upon the chemistry of the 
rayons. 

Besides the regular course in tex- 
lilé engineering, many opportunities 
for specialization ‘in the various 
phases of textile manufacturing wil! 
also be offered, such as special work 
in textile chemistry and dveing, 
varn manufacture, weaving and de- 
sign, general textile manufacturing, 
industrial education, etc. Special 
short courses in a combination of 
subjects fitting the special needs of 
the student will also be offered. 

Professor Mullin is now in Europe 
studying textile education, textile 
schools, laboratories and equipment 
for these new courses. He reports 
many things of interest and has al- 
ready oblained a mass of new and 
very valuable information and mate- 
rial to be used in enlarging and fur- 
ther developing the Textile Schoo! 
al Clemson College. 


Pacific Mills’ Statement. 

A market summary by Pacific 
Mills says: 

“Business has been spotty with 
seasonal quietness prevailing in 
some lines, buyers at this time of 
year holding down operations as far 
as possible. But in spite of this the 
strength of the cotton market has 
aecidediy influenced gray cloth 
prices with the result that on staple 
cloths operations have been more or 
less forced on the buyers in antici- 
pation of their necessities after July 
1. 

“There has been a noticeable in- 
crease in volume of business on sta- 
ple fabrics since the first week in 
June. 
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Diazine Bordeaux 7B Conc. 


VALUABLE new National Red 

distinguished by excellent fast- 
ness properties when diazotized and 
developed with Developer B._ Es- 
pecially recommended for the dyeing 
of cotton and rayon where good fast- 
ness to washing is desired. In a soap 
bath broken with acetic acid, it is 
also used for silk both as a self shade 
and diazotized and developed. 


When applied on cotton and wool 
unions in a cold alkaline soap bath, 
Diazine Bordeaux 7B Conc. leaves the 
wool clear, so that after diazotizing 
and developing, the wool may be 
cross-dyed. 


Readily dischargeable with hydrosul- 
fite. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO 


NATIONAL DYES 
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The Cotton Situation 


N June ist we stated that accord- 
ing to the best studies, boll wee- 
vil damage depended to a very great 
extent upon the number of rainy or 
cloudy days during June and July. 
because rainy and cloudy. days: per- 
mitted the boll weevil grubs to 
hatch and emerge whereas dry, hot 
weather hardened the fallen squares 
and held the grubs imprisoned until 
they died. 

With the exception of very few 
Gays there has been rainy and 
cloudy weather over the entire cot- 
ton belt since June ist and the first 
crop of boll weevils have had an 
ideal hatching season and will un 
doubtedly be heard from later. 

In view of the private reports that 
are coming to us from all over the 
South we can not understand the 
boll weevil report just issued by the 
Government. 

In the Charlotte Observer of July 
2nd we note the following: 


The boll weevil is off to a good start in 
Mecklenburg County and is attacking the 
first cotton squares savagely, County Com- 
missioner W. M. Ross, of Providence 
Township, reported when has was in town 
to attend the monthly meeting of the 
County Board. 

The Commissioner predicted unprece- 
dented loss of cotton by the boll weevil 
this year in view of the late cotton crop 
and the weather conditions favorable to 
the pest’s development. 

One man told us that on Sunday 
he stopped his car ata cotton field 
and picked five boll weevils from a 
very short row of cotton. 

It should be borne in mind thal 
real damage from boll weevils does 
not show «wp in the Carolinas until 
about August 25th. 


and money orders payable to 


The question of the cotton acreage 
will be partially settled by the Gov- 
ernment report of July 9th. 

In our opinion the acreage is not 

much, if any, above 43,000,000 acres 
and the abandonment is going to be 
the largest on record. 
_ Last. year, with 42,000,000 acres 
and an almost perfect growing sea- 
son, including an open fall, that 
added, at least, 500,000 bales, a crop 
of 12,950,000 bales was produced. 

With a late start, excessive wet 
weather, and poor stands in many 
sections, we can see no legitimate 
reason to expect a crop of more than 
13,000,000 bales and a bad fall season 
couid easily reduce that figure by 
1,000,000 bales. 


When unfavorable cotton mill 
business developed last fall there 
were many who predicted that the 
consumption of American cotton 
would shrink to 15.000.000 to 
290,000, but in spite of curtailment 
it will prove to be close to 16,000,000 
bales and can be depended upon to 
be in excess of 16,000,000 bales dur- 
ing the year beginning August 1, 
1928, because there are 20,000,000 
more people in the world than were 
one year ago. 


It is reported that Secretary Hes- 
ler has forecasted an August ist 
carryover of American cotton of 
1,265,000 bales, and if that is-correct 
we have the following situation con- 
fronting us: 


Aug. 1, 1928, carryover 4,265 000 
Indicated crop 13,000,000 

Total supply 17,265,000 
Probable consumption 16,000,000 
Aug. 1, 1929, carryover 1,265,000 


It is, of course, realized that the 
world supply of American cotton 
can not be reduced to any such fig- 
ure as 1,265,000 bales. 

lor sake of argument, assume that 
the carryover is 5,000,000 and that 
through phenomenal weather for the 
remainder of the the yield 
per acre exceeds last season and a 
crop of 14,000,000 bales is produced. 
Assume aiso that the consumption 
of American cotton drops to 15,500,- 
000 bales. 


5.000, 000 
14,000,000 


Aug. 1, 1928, carryover 
1928 crop 


19,000,000 


Supply 
Consumption 15,500,000 
Aug. 1, 1929, carryover 3,500,000 


Thus we see that giving the ex- 


treme figures on the bear side we 
would face a reduction of 1,500,000 
bales in the carryover and that 


would not have a bearish influence. 
Having considered possible ex- 

lremes on one side it is well to look 

at the possibilities upon the other. 


With poor stands and probably 
heavy deterioration due to sappy 
plants resulting from excessive 


rains, also probability of heavy boll 
weevil damage as result of lateness 
of crop, it is entirely possible for 
the crop to be 11,500,000 or less. 

With a consumption of 16,000,000 
bales under present conditions, it is 
probable that an improvement in 
lextile conditions, which should he 
seen within the next twelve months, 
would raise consumption to 16,250,- 
t)0 bales and under these extremes 
we would have the following: 


Aug. 1, 1928, carryover 4,265 000 
1928 crop 11,500,000 
Supply 15,765,000 
Tentative demand 16,250,000 
Shortage 485,000 


We do not say that any such con- 
(dition will exist but we do assert 
that it could exist and it is well for 
mill men to realize the possibilities. 

some men say that the crop will 
be 14,400,000 and some still hope for 
15,000,000, but .to produce either 
figure there must be a yield per 
acre in excess of the ten-year aver- 
age in the face of a late start and 
many other unfavorable cenditions. 

Some men say that the consump- 
lion of American cotton will drop to 
15,000,000 bales, but give no reason 
for any such prediction and are un- 
able to explain why it did not drop 
to that figure under the depressed 
textile conditions that have existed 
since last August. 

We have no desire to needlessly 
alarm the users of American cotton 
bul we do feel that a very serious 
situation can only be avoided by a 
complete change in weather condi- 
Lions and the assurance of an open 
and extremely favorable fall season. 

The decline in cotton which fol- 
lowed the unjustified prediction of 
Department of Agriculture last fall 
and the erroneous carryover esti- 
mate, caused the Southern farmers 
lo plant less acreage than was need- 
ed and unless we miss our guess the 
textile industry will pay a big price 
for that decline. 


After That Million 


URING the fight against the pro- 

posed Federal Child.Labor Law 
we repeatedly stated that it would 
mean a $1,000,000 annual appropria- 
tion for the Children’s Bureau of the 
U. S. Department of Labor and the 
securing of the million dollars was 
the real reason why the enactmen! 
of the law was. being attempted. 

Two laws were passed, but we car- 
ried both of them to the United 
States Supreme Court where they 
were declared unconstitutional. 

They next attempted a constitu. 
tional amendment but secured the 
approval of only four of the neces- 
sary thirty-six States. 

Being blocked at every turn they 
now come out boldly and ask for 
the $1,000,000 annual appropriation, 
which we charged they were trying 
fo secure by subterfuge. It is in- 
teresting to note that they ask for 


the exacl amount named by us as 
their objective. 
On May 28th, Representative 


Walter H. Newton of Minnesota -in- 
troduced a bill for a yearly appro- 
priation of $1,000,000 ( in addition to 
its present appropriation) for the 
Childrens Bureau of the U. 8S. De- 
partment of Labor. 

Although it has no connection 
with commerce the bill was referred 
to the committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, which is known 
to be a radical committee. 

The bill appropriates the $1,000,- 
HOO for “Child Welfare” with no re- 
strictions and if enacted a large por- 
tion of the money will be used as 
slush fund with which to secure 
ratification of the Federal Child 
Labor Amendment and thereby se- 
cure the permanency of this $1,000,- 
000 annual appropriations. 

Miss Grace Abbot and the other 
parasites who are living on Federal! 
funds without rendering any real! 
service therefore, will never rest 
content until they get another mil- 
lion of the tax-payers funds with 
which to enlarge the present asylum 
for old maids and grass widows 


which is the proper name for the 
the 


useless Children’s Bureau of 
U. 8S. Department of Labor. 
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Hyatt has Earned the 
Admiration of the Textile Industry! 


N their matchless performance, 
sturdy Hyatts have supplied the final 
endorsement of anti-friction bearings. 


Throughout the entire textile industry 
.-.in preparatory equipment, the weave 
room and the finishing machines... . 


their endurance and economy have won 


them overwhelming preference. 


With Hyatts, power waste, friction, 
wear and lubrication needs are mini- 
mized. Smoother running machinery 
... longer life . . . lower production 
costs are assured. 


It is to your advantage that manufac- 
turers employ Hyatts. They protect 
your machinery and your profits. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Newark 


Detroit 


Chicago 


Pittsburgh Oakland 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


ICT OF GENERAL MOTORS} 
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Of Course This Shouldn’t Happen in 
Your Boiler Room—But Does It? 


U S PRODUCTS ANY a spinner and carder will smile as this picture recalls to his 


mind how he got'rid of a lot of bobbins that didn’t measure up— 


(For the Spinning Room) then he ordered some more. 
by 
Warp Boboms, — Operators can’t produce good work on bobbins that run out of true, 
Warp Filling Wind Bobbins, 
Filling Bobbins of all ‘kind: that are off-size, poorly finished, or otherwise defective, and their 
A. L. Bobbins or Quills, oiled, natural action when they strike such a bobbin is to heave it in the trash 
shellaced;— or enameled im can. 
our own Enameling Plant, 
Underclearer and Scavenger They don’t have to destroy many before your cost per usuable bobbin 
Rolls, 


has risen far above the price you would have to pay in the first place 
to get bobbins of guaranteed quality. From this angle alone, it pays to 
buy good bobbins, not to mention the waste in material and time you 


Speeder Bobbins and Skewes 


Selling Agent for 


APCO-MOSSBERG CORP. avoid. 

All-Steel Loom Beam Heads 

ED Bien) Gestion Mane  Weoils First cost by no means tells the story. In the long run it always costs 

All-Steel Adjustable Beam less to buy U S guaranteed bobbins. Often the first cost is no higher. 
Heads 


U S bobbins represent a value for the money. We operate six factories 
continuously on orders for mills who have found this to be a fact. Write, 
wire or phone your order. 


U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE Co. 
GREENVILLE, C. 


Main Office: 
PROVIDENCE, R. L. 


Branch Offices: 
HIGH POINT, N. C. PHILADELPHIA, PA. ATLANTA, GA. 


BUILDERS OF BETTER BOBBINS, SPOOLS. AND SHUTTLES 


U S salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools, and shuttles. Order direct from U S for 
real helpful and understanding service 
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Textile Machines 
Driven with Link-Belt 
Silent Chain: 


Cards 

Drawing Frames 
Roving Frames 
Slubbers 
Intermediates 
Sliver Lappers 
Ribbon Lappers 
Compbers 

Ring Spinning Frames 
Twisters 

Mules 

Spoolers 

Winders 

Looms 
Mercerizing Machines 
Dyeing Machines 
Printing Machines 
Tenter Machines 
Tenter Frames 
Calenders 

Line Shafts 
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OU know that Link-Belt Chains 

“KO” slip. You know that 
they're good for substantial pro- 
duction jumps—that they turn a 
room which was a labyrinth of belt- 
ing, into a workaday place. 


But beyond the obvious. Have you 
ever considered the greater safety 
factor of Link-Belt Chains? Do you 
know that their usage commands a 
lowered liability insurance rate— 
that they eliminate the flaky gum 
common to belts—and to the spoil- 
age records. Do you know further 
that their lubrication is largely auto- 


eyond the Obvious 


matic—that production becomes a 
much more wieldy factor because 
it’s constant? 


These are Link-Belttruisms. They 
are advantages which are being ob- 
tained by literally scores of mill men. 
Wherever the textile picture is most 
progressive, there you will find 
Link-Belt en masse. It enjoys a 
textile prestige not even approached 
by any other transmission. 

If you haven’t the full Link-Belt 
story, let us send you the Link-Belt 
Textile Book, No. 625. It fairly 
bristles with facts and pictures. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Leading Manufacturers of Elevating, Conveying, and Power Transmission Machinery and Chains 3404 


PHILADELPHIA, 2045 W. Hunting Park Ave. 
1103-1104 Statler Bldg. 
Atlanta................511 Heas-Howell Bldg. 


CHICAGO, 300 W. Pershing Road INDIANAPOLIS, P. O. Box 85 
Birmingham, Ala... . Brown-Marx Bldg. Charlotte, N. C....909 Commercial Bank Bidg. 
New Orleans, La..... ‘semeds ..621 S. Peters St. Dallas, Texas . 1221 Mercantile Bank Bidg. 

Offices in Principal Cities 
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There are few lines of business in which Silent Chain 
Drives can be used to greater advantage than in textile 
manu facturing—where so much depends upon smooth, 
even turning of rotating parts. 

By eliminating slips and jerks, the installation of 
Ramsey Silent Chain Drives reduces the chance of 
broken yarns to a minimum, and in many cases also 
helps produce a higher grade product—to say nothing 
of economy of floor space, and an unobstructed over- 


head view with plenty of natural light and ventilation. | 


1043 Broadway, . . 


Atianta Branch Office and Warehouse— 
Ramsey Chain Company, Inc., 545 Spring 
Street North West. 

Baltimore, Md.—L. A. Benson & Company. 

Birmingham, Ala.—Young & Vann Supply 
Company. 

Boston—Ramsey Chain Company. 


Denver—FE 


Gastonia. N. Cc 


(company. 


Boston—Union Gear and Machine Co 
Buffalo, N. Y.-H. Salmon New Orleans. La. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.—kt. A. Dye. Hardware Co. 


Chicago—ltamsey Chain Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—Wirthlin-Mann Co 
Cleveland Branch Office and Warehouse. 


| 
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——~kergusen Gear Company. San Francisco Branch Orfice 
Kansas City, Mo.—Morse Engineering Co. 


Los Angeles, Cal.—F. © 


Newark, N. J.—Ramsey Chain Co. 
— Standard Supply and 
New York—Ramsey Chain Compan: 


Philadeiphia—lRamisey Chain Company. 
Philadelphia—Robert L. 


. Millard Engineering 


Latimer & Co 
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RAMSEY ROLLER-BEARING JOINT 7 


Many Advantages Secured 


By Installing Ramsey Silent Chain Drives 


The secret of Ramsey Silent Chain’s fine perform- 
ance is a unique, frictionless joint, which absorbs and 
damps out the usual jerks and pulsations—and lends 
to Ramsey Chain a quiet smoothness and absence of 
vibration never before realized with chain drives. 


Ramsey Silent Chain Drives are helping ‘make 
things run smoothly” in many a Textile Mill. Our 
engineers (see list of branch offices below) are at your 
service in designing drives exactly suited to your own 


requirements—and our handbook. is yours for the 
asking. 


RAMSEY CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


Albany, N. Y. 


Branch Offices and Agents 


Cleveland—Ramsey Chain Company 
tiorne Machine Co 
Detroit—Palner Bee Company. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Starr Equipment Company. 
Rochester. N. Y.—Erekine-Healev. Ine. 
Salt Lake City—National Equipment Co. 


and Ware- 
house. 


San Francisco, Cal.—Ramsey Chain Co. 

San Francisco, Cal. — Pacific Gear & Tool 
Works. Ine. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Morse Engineering Company. 

Utica, N. Y.—Langdon & Hughes Construc- 
tion Company. 

Canadian Factory—The Hamilton Gear and 
Machine Company, Toronto, Canada. 
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F Personal News 


Frank Hancock. second hand in 
earding, Manetta Mills, Monroe, N. 
C.. has resigned that position. 


F. D. Webster has become super- 
intendent of the West Knitting 
Company, Wadesboro, N. . 


E. W. Mullin is now superintend¢ 
ent of the Richmond Hosiery Mills, 
Etowah, Tenn. 


C. W. King is now superintendent 
of the Aycock Hosiery Mills, Whit- 
well, Tenn. 


J. S. Hill, formerly of Pineville, N. 
C., is now second hand in carding, 
Manetta Mills, Monroe, N. ©. 


H. Dorsey, of Clover, 5. C., now 
has a position in the machine shop 
at Manetta Mills, Monroe, N. C. 


L. K. Thomas is now section hand 
in spinning at the Villa Rica Cotton 
Mills, Villa Rica, Ga. 


.L. L. Conner is now secretary of 
the Eufaula Cotton Mills. Eufaula. 
Ala. 


L. E. Carroll has become superin- 
tendent of the Eufauia Cotton Mills, 
Eufaula, Ala. 


George Johnson is now superin- 
tendent of the Autauga Cotton Mills, 
Prattville, Ala. 


J. H. Carpenter is now superin- 
tendent of the spinning mill of the 
Perkins Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


L. C. Turner has been elected sec- 
retary of the Summerville Cotton 
Mills, Summerville, Ga. 


F. R. Smith is now superintendent 
of the J. W. Sanders Cotton Mills, 
Starkville, Miss. 


E. J. Brown has succeeded John 
Moser as superintendent of Perfec- 
tion Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C. 


B. P. Murphy has become super- 
intendent of the Knit-Well Hosiery 
Mills, Durham, N. C. 


A. W. Niemer is now superintend- 
ent of the Forest City Hosiery Com- 
pany, Forest City, N. C. 


J. A. Killenberger is now secretary 
of the Southern Webbing Miils, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


©. A. Parsley has become superin- 
tendent of the Belle Vue Manufac- 
turing Company, Hillsboro, N. C. 


C. QO. Rhyne is now superintendent 
of the Mauney Mills, Knigs Moun- 
tain, N. 


W. B. Duncan has succeeded J. M. 
Fowler as superintendent of the 
Hickory Hosiery Mills, Hickory, N. C. 


P. A. Carpenter has succeeded J. 
P. Chester as superintendent of 
Steele Cotton Mills, Lenoir, N. C. 


Clayton Smith is acting as super- 
intendent of the Icemorlee Mills, 
Monroe, N. C. 


F. L. Holland has succeeded J. T. 
Jordan as superintendent of the 
United Mills, Mortimer, N. C. 


W. E. Merritt, Jr.. has become su- 
perintendent of the Renfro Hosiery 
Mills, Mount Airy, N. C. 


N. C. Teague has succeeded B. L. 
Ledwell as superintendent of the 
Fiber Manufacturing Company, New- 
ton, N. C. 


U. L. Hafer has succeeded W. H. 
Carson as secretary and treasurer 
«f the North State Cotton Mill, Tay- 
lorsville, N. C. 


C. A. Byles has succeeded W. W. 
Burton as superintendent of the 
Southern Mercerizing Company, 
Tryon, N. C. 


C. A. Smoot has succeeded E. H. 
Wilson as secretary and treasurer 
of the Silk Tie Knitting Company, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Marvin Lassiter, Aldora Mills, 
Barnesville, Ga., has been promoted 
to section man at night over cable 
twisters and cord winders. 


Joe Knight, recently of Fort Mill, 
Ss. is now with Manetta Mills, 
Monroe, N. C., and working in the 
card room. 


Marion Raborn, formerly of Me- 
Ral, Fla., has accepted the position 
of superintendent of the laundry af 
Ware Shoals, 8. C. 


W. N. Pate, of Laurel Hill, N. C., 
has become overseer of carding at 
the Great Falls Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Rockingham, N. C. 


W. M. Dampier has resigned as 
superintendent of the Richmond 
plant of the Morgan Cotton Mills, 
Laurel Hill, N. C. 


C. B. Bennett has become super- 
intendent of the National Yarn and 


Processing Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
G. W. Lloyd has sueceeded B. C. 


Freeland as superintendent of the 
Slane Hosiery Mills, High Point, 
N. C. 


¢. T. Freeman has succeeded Les- 
lie H. Buck as superintendnet of the 
Howard Silk Throwing Company, 
Mebane, N. C. 


KE. H. Underwood, of Thomaston, 
Ga., is now day section man over 
cable twisters, cord winders and the 
baling department, Aldora Mills, 
Barnesville, Ga. 


J. B. Buchannan has resigned as 
general overseer of carding at the 
Lane Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La.., 
and returned to his former position 
as general overseer carding at the 
Maginnis Mills, of the same city. 


Francis Lynch will be president 
of the Saratoga Victory Mills, which 
will establish new mills at Albert- 
ville and Guntersville, Ala. each 
mill to have 15,000 spindles and 500 
looms. 


: 


,. AMALIE PRODUCTS) 


malie 


O 


A product of the SONNEBORN 
Research Laboratories 


N various types, AMALIE RAYOLENE 

is a better and safer rayon lubricant 
because it is scientifically adjusted to meet 
individual knitting and weaving require- 
ments. 


Users of the different rayons—those who 
insist upon the best in quality as in uni- 
formity—know by actual performance the 


unequalled value of AMALIE 
RAYOLENE! 


Certain types of AMALIE RAYOLENE 
contain as their base 100% pure Pennsy]- 
vania White Mineral Oil, recognized by 
rayon experts for its lightness in “body” or 
viscosity; invaluable for fme lubrication. 
And,—AMALIE White Mineral Oil, a 
product of our own Pennsylvania Refiner- 


ies, is not only tasteless, but odorless and 
colorless as well. 


Only the choicest animal and vegetable oils 
are used in RAYOLENE blends—labora- 
tory controlled. 


There are specific types of AMALIE 
RAYOLENES for your special needs. Our 


experts and the facilities of our Research 
Laboratories are at your disposal. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 
114 Fifth Ave., New York 


Sales offices and warchouses in principal textile centers 


|. SONNEBORN SONS.INC..NWEWYORK NY 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Burlington, N. C.-The E. M. H. 
Knitting Mill has been incorporated 
by Lyn B. Wiliamson and others, the 
capital stock being $25,000. 


Tuxedo, N. C. It is understood 
that the Green River Manufacturing 
Company is to construct a new 
weave shed and install additional 


looms. 


Anniston, Ala. The product of 
the Woodstock Cotten Mills, which 
formerly made damasks and sheet- 
ings, has been changed to jacquard 
drapery, tapestry, bedspreads and 
iowels. B. Gunn is manager. 


LaGrange, Ga.—The Taylor Tex- 
tile Company has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $250,000 by 
Duke Davis and J. KE. Taylor. The 
company plans to establish a textile 
mill here to manufacture cotton 
goods, using a special dyeing pro- 


Leaksville, N. C. The Carolina 
Cotton and Woolen Mills are expect- 
ed to let contract at an early date 
for an additional building to ils 
present rug plant. The building to 
be 100x50 feet. The mill p.ans an ex- 
tension to its boiler plant and a new 
warehouse. The number of new 
looms to be installed has not been 
announced. 


Autun, 8S. C.—A new weave shed 
approximately $20,000 is 
under construction at the Pendieton 
Manufacturing Company. The firm 
of €. M. Guest & Son secured the 
contract for this structure and work 
has already been started. 

The new addition to the mill will 
be for the purpose of expanding the 
department! devoted to the manu- 
facture of high grade vclours for 
upholstering. It wil' be eompleted 
in Seplember. 


costing 


Burlington, N. C. 
Holt. Love and Holt, 
jacquard upholstery has been 
changed to the Piedmont Weavers. 
J. Spencer Love is president. 


The name of 
WeaAaAVeTS of 


Montgomery, Ala.—Montala Milis 
are making preparations to close 
down their plant for an indefinite 
period. The stock in process is 
being run out and it is expected that 
ull operations will be susupended by 
this week-end. The plant has been 
manufacturing sheetings and drills, 
with 11,552 spindles and 300 looms. 

Huntsville, Ala.— Gallivan Build- 
ing Company, Greenville, 5S. C., was 
awarded the contract for buildimeg 
an addition to the plant of the Lowe 
Manufacturing Company. The coin- 
pany will build a large picker room 
and work will begin as soon as the 
necessary materials can be assem- 
bled. 

The contract was iet fromthe of- 
fice of J. E. Sirrine & Co., mill engi- 
neers. 


|| \\WE FEATURE 
MILL NAMES 
The Farish Company |: 
MILL 
SELLING 
° AGENTS 
Y 100 Worth St. New York 3 


FRED’K VIETOR & ACHELIS 


65-69 Leonard St., New York 


DICKSON & VALENTINE DEPT. 


Selling Agents for 


RELIABLE SOUTHERN MILLS 


ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO. 


328 Broadway, New York 
Offer to 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


INSTALL 


K-A ELECTRICAL 
WARP STOP MOTIONS—NOW 


The far seeing weaving mill executive in- 
stalls K-A Warp Stop Motions knowing that 
money put at interest will yield interest— 
but money invested in K-A will yield ten 
fold. 


Selling Agents for 
Q 


Southern Representative 
WILLIAM D. WHITTAKER 


R. Il. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
PAWTUCKET, R. L ATLANTA, GA. 


Southern Cotton Mills 
Fellow American Society Landscape Architects 


FE. S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 101 Marictta Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Villages 

Real Estate Subdivision and 
Resorts 

Country Clubs and Golf Courses 

Private Estate and Home Grounds 

Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detall Plans 

Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Columbus, Ga. Fire and water 
damage done at Mill No. 1 of the 
Eagle & Phenix Mills here Sunday 
morning is being repaired and the 
mills new machine shop building 
started several weeks ago is nearing 
completion. 

The fire started in a lot of yarn 
roping stored on the second floor, 
supposedly from spontaneous com- 
buston. 

Firemen reached the blaze 
through Lhe roof and extinguished it 
after about two hours work. There 
was considerable water damage. 


Rock Hill, 8S. C.—The Lund Textile 
Company, Inc., which recentiy leas- 
ed about 36,000 square feet of tloor 
space in one of the buildings at 
Rock Hill, formerly occupied by the 
Anderson Motor Company, has re- 
novated the plant and is installing 
machinery for the manufacture of 
draperies, upholstery and special 
fabrics It is planned to start with 
36 jacquard looms and necessary 
preparatory machinery, and to in- 
stall additional machinery as condi- 
lions warrant. Operations are ex- 
pected to start in August. Paul L. 
Brandt, New York, is president of 
the company: J. W. Weinberg, Bos- 
ton, Mass., treasurer, and J. T. Lund, 
Shrewsbury, Mass. secretary and 
general manager. These officials are 
also officers of the Lund Textile 
Company, of Fisherville, Mass., of 
which A. P. Duchesneau is business 
manager and buyer and James 
Lund, superintendent. 


Union, S. C. 
Corp., rayon 
went into the 


Liberty Fabrics 
knit manufacturers, 
hands of receivers. 


Judge Thomas 8. Sease of Spartan- 


burg, signed an order naming J. G. 
Hughes and D. N. Jones, of Union, 
co-reccivers. 

The bill stated that the 
solvent, but numerous 
are pressing their claims. and tha! 
unless a receiver is appointed to 
lake charge of the assets of the de- 
fendant and wind up the affairs of 
the concern under the order of the 
court, plaintiff and other creditors 
will suffer irreparable loss, and the 
defendant, by reason of its creditors 
pressing their claims, is in immi- 
nent danger of imsolvency and 
might become insolvent if its assets 
were sold under sacrifice conditons. 

It appears, the bill continues, that 
it is for the best interests of all 
parties that the receiver be appoin!- 
ed to take charge of the assets and 
wind up its affairs. 

The plaintiff is represented by 
Nichol, Wyche & Barnes. while the 
defendant is represented by Barron, 
Barron & Barron, of Union. The re- 
ceivers are authorized to continue 
the operation of the plant for the 
purpose of working up the raw ma- 
terial on hand and to complete the 
unfinished product now in process 
of manufacture, making complete 
garments. They are authorized to 
have such dyeing done as may be 
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necessary, and to purchase such 
other materials as may be necessary, 
and to borrow money for the opera- 
tion of the plant up to $1,000 with- 
out a further order of court. 

The creditors are enjoined from 
proceeding against the corporation 
other than through this proceeding, 
and all creditors are given 9) days 
in which to prove their ciaims. The 
matter is referred to A. G, Kennedy. 
judge of probate of Union county, 
ex-officio master, to take testimony. 


—,-- 


A large textile 
mill. now located at Gloversville, 
N. Y.. will be moved to Americus 
immediately, it was announced by 
the. Chamber of Commerce. The 
name of the mill could not be ascer- 
tained. 

To secure the location of this new 
industry, residents of Americus sub- 
scribed $35,000 in bonds and common 
stock of the plant. It is expected that 
removal of the plant will be com- 
pleted, and that it will begin opera- 
tions in its new site not later than 
October 1. 

A number of sites are under con- 
sideration. The plant, which will 
have a payroll of $800 in the begin- 
ning, will manufacture rayon under- 
wear. It is expected that the pay- 
roll will be increased until it 
reaches about $2,000 per week. 

All of the subscriptions for the 
bonds and stock of the concern were 
made payable in cash, and the 
money is now either in the hands of 
the local committee promoting the 
enterprise or ils payment has been 
guaranteed by local financial agen- 
cies. 


Americus, Ga. 


Bedford, Va.—Preston, Pollard & 
Overstreet, who received the con- 
tract for the erection of the new 
woolen mill for the Bedford-John- 
son Woolen Company have begun 
work. The unit plan is being used 
and the present contract calls for 
three units: a spinning mill of 
three stories, a dye house and a 
weaving shed of one story and par- 
lial basement under each. 

About two hundred men will be 
employed in the building, and, to 
hasten the work, Mr. Overstreet ex- 
pects to use both day and night 
shifts. 

Local labor so far as possible will 
be used, many of the workmen being 
former employes of the mill, who 


were thrown out of work by the 
recent fire which destroyed the 
mill. Skilled workmen will be se- 


cured wherever possible. It is ex- 
pected that the new plant will be 
compietled in about four months and 
will be fireproof throughout. 

The plans call for many square 
feet of windows, these to have steel 
sash. The new plant will have 100,- 
000 square feet of floor space and 
the floors will be especially con- 
structed of several ply to provide 
ample support for the machinery. 


Social Service Convention 


Rock Hill, 8S. C.—The 10th annual 
convention of the Southern Textile 
Social Service Association, embrac- 
ing a number of the Southern com- 
monwealths, concluded its three- 
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day session at Winthrop College, 
Rock Hill, Saturday, atfer what was 
pronounced by the delegates as the 


‘HURRICANE” Automatic Loop Dryer 


HOSIERY 


best convention in the history of the 
association. 
Officers for the ensuing year were 
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President, J. O. 
editor of 
the textile publication, the Arrow; 
vice-president, Mrs. Mae Nichols, of 
the Pacific Mills, Columbia, 8. U.; 
secretary, Miss Lucile Clark, of 
Chester, S. C., welfare worker at the 
Baldwin Mills at Chester and of the 
Aragon-Baldwin Cotton Mills, Inc.., 
treasurer, Miss Mary Stanly, ol 
Greensboro, N. C. 

It was decided to hold the 1929 
convention at Blue Ridge, N. U., in 
connection with the industrial con- 
ference. 

Efforts were set on foot looking 
toward getting every Southern State 
no! now a member to join. 

The nominating committee tor 
next year’s officers were appointed 
as follows: E. B. Peck, of Whi'ney, 
5. U., Miss Pearl Wyche, of Greens- 
boro; Miss Belle Fuller, of Pacolet, 
S. U.; L, P. Hollis, of Greenville. 


elected as follows: 


The second day session Was a 
crowded day with many notable 
speakers. Delegates were present 
from North and South Carolina, 


Virginia, Tennessee, Georgia, F'!ori- 
da and Alabama. 

The outstanding addresses I riday 
were as_ follows: “Community 
Health—A Successful Project,” by 
W. RK. Westmoreland, of the Pacolet 
Manufaciuring Company, of Pacolei, 
S. U.; “Relativity” was the theme ol 
Dr. Archibald Henderson, educator- 
wriler of the University of North 
Carolina, of Chapel Hill; “The Inner- 
most Worth of the Underrmost Man, 
by Dr. H. W. Mills, of Clemson UCol-: 
lege, 5. C.; “Training for Leader- 
ship, Dy Prof. W. D. Maginnis, o! 
Winthrop College; Miss Mary E. 
IF rayser, textile social work director 
told of “Deve.oping Personalities in 
Industrial Communilies;” Dr. F. W. 
Greeg, of Rock Hill, discussed 
“Place of Religion in Social Work;” 
“Human Relationships in Industry,’ 
by Rev. W. P. Peyton. 

Late Friday a delightful surprise 
picnic was given the deicgates by 
Alexander Long, of Rock Llill, presi- 
dent of the Aragon-Baldwin Cotton 
Mills, chain of textile manufacturing 
plants. A number of the important 
group meetings were held in the 
afternoon. 


Winchester, Va. — The Virginia 
Woolen Company plans the immedi- 
ate building of an additional unit 
for weaving wooien fabrics. 
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Developments in Winding 
Rayon Silk for 
Hosiery 
(Continued from Page 18) 


The style of the differential in 
silk winders corresponds to exislt- 
ing types by which the speed of the 
bobbin is varied according to the 
position of the traverse and the 
thread guide. When the guide is at 
its upper region of traverse the 
yarn is passing on to the smali part 
of the bobbin stem and the speed 
should then be at the highest. This 
speed should be gradually reduced 
as the traverse drops, so that when 
it is leading yarn to the lower part 
of the bobbin which is thick with 
yarn, the speed is at its lowest ow- 
ing to the greater length of yarn 
which a revolution takes up. In one 
type the driving wheels are located 
on the lower shaft which rises and 
falls. This shaft is provided with 
drums of a large diameter to acti 
by friction against the disc at the 
foot of the bobbin spindle. This 
shaft is rising and falling varies the 
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speed. When the shaft is at its 
highest point of traverse it is driv- 
ing the bobbin spindle slowly as one 
turn represents a small distance of 
contact, when the shaft is at its 
lower posilion each revolution rep- 
resents a distance several times as 
great and the speed is increased ac- 
cordingly. The cone-like bobbin is 
stated to have an advantage as its 
thread balloons over the knots made 
in the yarn. In such a cone the 
build is not quite so definite as thal 
of the bottle bobbin and the outside 
is not so clearly shown as a place 
lo which those knots should be 
brought to miss the thread as it is 
being withdrawn. In the conically- 
shaped bobbin the ballooning throws 
the thread more or less clear of al- 
fachment with the bobbin and trap- 
ping in knots ts thus avoided to 
some extent. Sometimes these bob- 


bins are grooved throughout and a 
wire is attached spirally round the 
bare bobbin to facilitate the with- 
drawal of the varn. 

But there is a great difference of 
opinion regarding the efficiency of 
process winding of artifi- 


the single 


i 


cial silk; it is recommended that 
manufacturers should wind their 
own yarn as they ought to be able 
lo save several pence per pound at 
least by so doing, and they know 
that it is freshly made and has not 
been in package for a long time, to 
degenerate in quality by the in- 
fluence of heat or moisture. The 
single process winding naturally 
commends itself to the manufactur- 
er as being direct and obviating a 
double set of machines and a double 
set of workers, but he is generally 
able to knit the material immediate- 
ly after winding. The makers of 
rayon, however, apparently favor 
the double process system where 
the yarn is taken from hank to the 
double-ended bobbin at a first op- 
eration and, if desired, transferred 
to bottle bobbin at a second opera- 
tion. Many firms prefer the yarn in 
this state and buy it so for, with 
hobbihs of the type used on the cap- 
spinning frame good results are ob- 
tained in working and the yarn geis 
tensioned in being drawn off. It is 
also an eminently suitable package 
for yarn which has to be warped for 
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use on the warp loom as they can be 
placed on a horizontal spindle where 
the weight of the bobbin acts as a 
brake on the thread and gives better 
and more equal tension throughout. 
The small double-ended bobbin is 
greatly favored by the maker of 
rayon, and this is wound usually on 
a very simple type of machine 
where the racers or swifts are local- 
ed under the level of the eye of the 
worker and the winding-takes place 
through the medium of a series of 
discs arranged on a shaft which re- 
volves with a perfectly even action. 
The bobbin is fixed on a spindle at 
the two ends of which are dGises 
which are made to revolve in con- 
tact with the larger wheels on the 
driving shaft. The guides are made 
of glass or porcelain and the tra- 
verse is Of the simplesi, as the 
thread is slowly made to travel from 
side to side over the width of the 
bobbin. The ends of the spindle are 
in frictional contact with the driv- 
ing dics and the contact is so lhght 
that when the thread traps in the 
hank this drag is quite sufficient to 
stop the bobbin from turning and 
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the breakage of the thread is thus 
From the whole simplicity 
of the action, it is clear that the 
varn is transferred to the bobbin 
with as little agitation of its struc- 
ture as can well be possible and sat- 
isfactory work can be produced, But 
if the double-ended bobbin is not 
suitable and the bottle bobbins are 
still required, then this can be done 
on the Universal type of machine 
and the rest of the operation com- 
pleied at a high speed of winding. 
Various attempts have been made 
to reduce the number of points of 
contact of the thread on its way to 
the bobbin, in hank winding ma- 
chines a certain amount of devia- 
tion is absolutely essential in order 
io give sufficien! length for the bal- 
ancing function. But in 
winding from the double-ended bob- 
hin the length is short. In some 
ivpes also atiempts have been suc- 
cessfully made to reduce the num- 
ber of manual operations essential 
each time the thread is connected 
up and the various points are now 
arranged in relation to each other, 
that the operator has bul to press a 


avoided. 


levers to 
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button and the path opens up so 
that the thread falls into its place 
over the various points without any 
action on the part of the operator 
beyond that of laving the thread in 
its correct straight line. This is a 
reducer of fatigue and greatly sim- 
plifies the winding operalion.The 
Textile Recorder. 


Kitzmiller Case 
Hearing Postponed 


Philadelphia, Pa-—A! the request 
of counsel for Morimura, Arai & 0., 
of New York. Judge Kirkpatrick, of 
the U. S. District Court here, post- 
poned indefinitely the hearing on 
the request of Morimura for a revo- 
eation of the court's decree extend- 
ing to July 23 next the continuance 
of the business of F. Y. Kitzmuiler 
Sons Go. manufacturers, 
by Charles F. Leippe, receiver, and 
to order an immediate liquidation ot 
the companys affairs. 


The postponement was granted 
without counsel for either party be- 


hosiery 


ing in courl, as word was conveyed 
to the judge over the telephone thal 
counsel desired a delay, and as the 
attorneys for the receiver offered no 
objection the request was granted. 
The Kitzmiller Company owned 
plants at Reading, Pa., Rogersville, 
Tenn, and at Big Stone Gap and 
Gate City, Va. The three Southern 
mills were discontinued by the re- 
ceiver almost immediately upon his 
appointment, but he has eontinued 


ihe Reading plant for more than 
four years. 
The Morimura company, whose 


clarm ts for over $100,000, demanded 
a prompt liquidation of the affairs, 
asserting that imasmuch as [the re- 
ceiver had been unable to dispose 
of the company in his four years 
lenure it is not likely that he will 
be any more successful now, and 
lhat the longer the company is kep! 
in operation the less chance the 
creditors have of receiving substan- 
tial dividends on their claims. 
Repiving to a statement by the re- 
ceiver in his petition of May 21 last, 
when he was granted the extension 
to July 23 that he had received 
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three tentative offers for the assets 
one of which was from a party who 
desired all of the properties, the 
Vorimura Company asserted that 
this offer comes from a man named 
Vr. Muleahy, who is not connected 
with the hosiery industry, but is a 
promoter, and that his offer of 
8500,000 for the assets is “simply 
part of a promotion scheme.” Sev- 
eral months ago Mr. Mulcahy made 
a similar offer which was rejected 
because his terms were nol satisfac- 
tory Morimura company assert- 


ed. 
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Saco-Lowell Long Draft 
System 


(Continued from Page 17) 


a majority of cases. No mill would 
think of throwing out the humidi- 
fiers because the pipes collect lint 
and fly and require periodical clean- 
ing. They are content to clean these 
pipes as often as necessary, because 
experience has taught them that hu- 
midifiers are a real necessity. We 
feel that this is the attitude mills 
will soon take towards our theory 
of spinning, as the savings made 
possible by this device are also a 
real necessity in these competitive 
times. 


“While the economic advantages of 
increasing the draft, at the same 
time producing better yarn, are per- 
fectly obvious, we feel that a few 
examples from recent installations 
will be of interest. One well known 
manufacturer of tire cord was pri- 
marily interested in producing a 
stronger varn from their present 
grade of eotton. This particu-ar 
mill consisted of 25,000 spindles on 
23s yarn. The preparatory machin- 
ery was poorly balanced and it was 
necessary to run part of the roving 
frames nights. We worked out an 
organization for this mill, keeping 
the same number of doublings, 
whereby they would be able to do 
away with all of their overtime 
work, and in addition discard two 
of their slubbers, four intermedi- 
ates, and twelve roving frames, 
making a total of eighteen frames. 
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This new organization translated in only as if over-production would be side Cotton Service. Both in respect 
dol-ars and cents would make a sav- remedied but a condition of actual to detailed comment and conclusions 
ing of $47,142 per year on labor’ scarcity of goods created—certainly drawn therefrom, this authority 
alone, according to the mill's own if any appreciable buying movement leaves no doubt that the crop suf- 
figures. In addition to the labor develops. Some of our textile friends fered a decline in condition last 


saving, there was a saving of ap- believe that if the present curtail- week. We attach much importance 
proximately $4,000 a year in power, ment program is maintained to the Garside crop advices this sea- 
plus the saving in supplies, lights, fhroughout July, the supply of goods son as they are under the super- 
floor space, etc.” and yarns in the hands of manu- vision of Z. R. Pettet, formerly with 
$$ —-- — facturers by July 31 will be less the United States Department of 
Cotton Prospects than one month's output. Agriculture, and we believe they 

hates & “Our crop advices lead us to be- are worthy of high regard on ac- 


T. REVERE. of Munds & Wins- eve that the attitude of placing count of conscientious compilation 
pf low, in his weekly cotton letter, major emphasis on supply at this of data and unbiased conclusions. 
SAVE: , time is justified. The Weather Bu- “Our Dr. George D. Smith is now 
reau this week issued what might making a special weevil observation 


‘Weather and crop advices have he termed a “denatured” report, of- tour throughout Georgia, southern 


continued to dominate the cotton  ficials apparently having determin- Alabama, and the Carolinas. He re- 
market in the last week. In some ed on a policy of refraining from ports iscreasing infestation under 
tespects this may be considered mention of weevil activity and con- the fostering influence of showery 


rather illogical as no undelrying fining observations entirely to 
improvement has been reported 
from textile circles where demand 
for goods continues limited and 
margins are still dismally be'ow a 
replacement basis. Under such cir- 
cumstances, therefore, it requires a 
decidedly unfavorable outlook for 


weather. We understand that this 
weather. We uenderstand that this telegrams from Dr. Smith and shall 
Change of policy, if it may be called not attempt to quote them in detail. 
such, is due to a desire to avoid We summarize his observations and 
duplication of advices issued by the’ interpretations as follows: 


Bureau of Entomology. “The crop observed on a trip from 


“Quite apart from this, however, Madison, Florida, via Moultrie, 


the weekly report issued Wednes- Georgia, to Union Springs, Alabama, 
future supplhes to furnish and valid 
und for further ty day Was decidedly out of tune with end back bv wav of LaGrange. 
n from other reputab:e Georgia, to Americus and Cordele is 
rices., 
P sources. The summary of the re- spotted with much of it yellow, 


“Some close students of textile 


, port might have been construed as_ sickly and a month late. Some of 
conditions are inclined to doubt the 


giving warrant for expectation of a the March planted fields have a few 


wisdom of taking too pessimistic a jarfie yield. It fairly radiated im- small bolls. The late cotton is just 
view of the textile outlook. The provement. Whether this was due beginning to square. Weevil infes- 
finished product is moving slowly, io inability to give competent inter- tation is becoming more general, and 
it is true. Prices are unsatisfactory pretation of advices received or bu- while infestation is confined to areas 


and unprofitable. The corrective is 
lo say that this presents an alarm- 
ing position. 


reaucratic timidty in expressing near woods, this infestation in some 
positive conclusions will remain an cases runs as high as thirty per 
unsolved puzzle. As a supplement cent, and will furnish a basis for 
being applied through drastic cur- to our letter this week, we are re- migration to late planted fields later 
failmen!t, however, and it looks not printing the crop letter of the Gar- in the’season. Weather is most fa- 
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vorable for weevil propagation and 
the first generation which is now 
beginning to become adults in early 
planted fields, furnishes a menace 
to the later planted cotton. Dr. 
Smith says that while initial infes- 
tation is not much heavier than last 
year measured by the calendar, it is 
much heavier when the lateness of 
ithe crop is taken into consideration. 
In other words, the late planted 
cotton has not the chance of escape 
that the earlier cotton of last year 
enjoyed. In one of his telegrams 
he says: ‘If weather continues 
cloudy and cool as at present for a 
few days longer, weevils will destroy 
practically all late planted cotton. 
My opinion southern Alabama and 
southern half Georgia will fail sev- 
eral thousand bales short of last 
year’s production account weevil 
menace and being fully three weeks 
io month late.’ 

“Dr. Smith presents an interesting 
and graphic summary of the situa- 
tion. He says, considering the mod- 
erate initial infestation, this crop 
had two chances of evading disas- 
ter. If it had been an early crop 4 
fair amount of cotton would have 
escaped destruction through the 
setting of bottom bolls as was the 
case last year, even in spite of a 
showery June. Also, even with a 
late crop the damiage would have 
been minimized if June had fur- 
nished normal control weather. I 
may be seen, however, that both of 
these beneficial ‘ifs’ are absent. The 
crop is abnormally late and June is 
abnormally wet. We do not hesitate 

“The technical position of the 
market, in our opinion, 1&8 much 
stronger than the extent of the re- 
cent advance would lead one to be- 
lieve. Profits have been taken on 
each spurt upward, and floor pro- 
fessionals have made their custom- 
ary forays to bring about reactions. 
indications of clearing weather 
brings its flood of selling orders. 

“These tactics remind us of a 
statement made by the late E. G. 
Scales two or three days before his 
death a few weeks ago. Mr. Scales 
Was remarking on the lateness of 
the crop, its poor start and the im- 
perative necessity for continued 
good weather to bring about an 
average yield. He concluded his 
comment by saying: “This year, 
sunshine will break the bears. This 
seeming paradox contains a world 
of speculative wisdom. 

“As for the market, we thik the 
fendency will be upward until or 
unless there is a. prolonged change 
for the better in weather conditions 
or unless the bureau im its August! 
forecast informs the cotton trade 
that its pessimistic conclusions re- 
garding the crop are not warrant- 
ed.” 


Celanese Plans Addition. 


Bids will be received early in July 
for new two and three-story addi- 
tions for the plant of the Celanese 
Corp. of America in Ameelle, Md. 
These are said to cost in excess of 
$1,500,000. It is said that the com- 
pany is planning also the erection 
of five storage buildings to cost 
$130,000, contract for same being ‘et 
to Hughes Foulrod Co. of Philadel- 
phia. 
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Finds Acreage High, 
Condition Low 


An increase in cotton acreage of 
5 per cent over last season and the 
lowest June condition figure on 
record are indicated in the cotton 
report as of June 23, issued by J. W. 
Jay & Co. The acreage is estimated 
at 44,048,000 and the condition is 
given at 68.7 per cent. 

They summarize conditions as fol- 
lows: 

“To the cotton trade, June with 
few exceptions has always been 
considered a month in which the 
plant should show fair improve- 
meni. 

“This year the situation has not 
been encouraging as is indicated by 
the percentage condition for the en- 
tire Belt as of June 23, namely, 68.7 
compared with 70.0 on May 18 last 
month and a 10-year average of 73.6. 

“The lowest June condition on 
record since 1893 is 69.2 in 1921, so 
that a percentage of 68.7 for this 
month establishes a new low. 

“With the season from two to 
three weeks late, it will require 
most ideal climatic conditions from 
now on and greatly restricted weevl! 
and other insect activity to over- 
come the poor start. 

“The indicated acreage is 44,048,- 
OOO (a 5 per cent increase), compar- 
ed with 41,905,000 acres planted last 
vear and 44,838,000 reported last 
month. Correspondents in the Uen- 
tral and Western States fear that 
wilh a continuation of excessive 
rainfall some of the acreage will be 
lost as many fields are erassy and 
lime to clean is rapidly passing. 

“Weevils are appearing over a 
wide area although as vel no dam- 
uge is reported because of the late- 
ness of the season, which, in turn. 
means a small plant and delayed 
fruitage. 

“Since the date of our survey 

June 23) belated reports received 
indicate further deterioration.” 


Knit Underwear Output 

Washington, D. C.—Knit under- 
wear production both summer and 
winter, during May compared fav- 
orably with: the preceding month, 
but stocks on hand enu of month 
on hand at the close of the preced- 
were considerably in excess of those 
ing month, according to § figures 
made public by the Department of 
Commerce. Dased on reports from 
148 identical establishments. 

According to the department's fig- 
ures, production in dozen garments 
was as follows: 

Men's union suits, 278,994: men’s 
shirts, 145,286: women's drawers. 
62,543; boys’ union suits, 84,701: 
boys’ shirts, 2,204: bovs’ drawers. 
965; misses’ union suits, 46,022: 
misses’ shirts, 18,447: misses’ draw- 
ers, 13,730; children’s and infants’. 
148,077. 

Orders and shipments in dozens 
were as follows: 

Unfilled orders, first of month, 2.- 
244,582; new orders received, 1,040,- 
817; shipments, 1,043,290: cancella- 
tions, 14,796; unfilled orders, end of 
month, 2,227,583. 


FOR SALE 
15—Tape Driven Twisters 200 Spindles each, 214” Ring, 
344” Space, 5 or 6” Traverse. CLUTCH SPINDLES, also 
bobbins for same. 


These are in first class condition. Prices right. 
COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtacket, R.1. 
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Victrolyn 


Reg. U. 8. Patent Office 


A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Bosson & Lane 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


General Offices and Plant 
Rockford, I11.,U.S.A. 
Framingham, Mass. Warp lying Machines 
Greenville, S.C. Warp Drawing Machines 

Automatic Spoolers 


Knotters 


High Speed Warpers 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Ecc. 
Write for Prices and Free Samples 
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The more the Textile Industry learns about Sizol 
Service the better it appreciates its value in success- 
ful weaving. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Dallas, Texas 
W. H. Gibson 


Jersey City, N. J. 


Griffin, Ga. 
W. T. Osteen 


Greenville, 8. C.., 
W. W. Greer 


For The 


Sorresr 


And Most Level Dyeing On Silk, 
Rayon, Cotton And Mixtures 


Use; 


DYERSOL 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


WALTER M. FAILOR 


Box 989 Charlotte, N. C. 


NEUTRASOL PrRoOopUCTS CoRP. 


41 PARK Row 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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We Also Manufacture 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby 


Millbury 


Chain Compan 


Mass. 
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ROLLER CALF 
R. NEUMANN & CO. 


Hoboken, N. J. 


Direct Factory Representatives in the South 
SOL THERN TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., GREENVILLE, C. 
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MIDNIGHT OIL. 


In day of old 
When knights were bold, 


They burned the midnight kerosene. 


Now Fiaps and shieks, 
‘Mid shouts and shrieks. 
Burn up the midnight gasoline. 
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Spinning Tests of Soft 
Cottons 


In marketing their product, grow- 
ers of cotton in New Mexico have 
been experiencing considerable dif- 
ficulty because about 50 per cent of 
their cotton is termed soft, says a re- 
from the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. They are being penaliz- 
ed in price on the general assump- 
tion that a soft cotton is an inferior 
cotton and on the assumption that 
it produces weak yarn of poor 
spinning quality. The average cot- 
ton classer distinguishes between 
hard and soft cotton; experienced 
classers can distinguish three gra- 
dations with a fair degree of accu- 
racy—soft, normal and hard. Just 
what effect these characteristics 
may have upon the spinning qualily 
of cotton is not definitely known. 


The cause of this soft characteris- 
tis of cotton is more or less a mat- 
ter of conjecture. Various theories 
are advanced by growers and buy- 
ers in Mesilla Valley, N. Mex., as to 
the cause of so-called soft cotton. 
Among’ the suggested causes are 
lack of irrigation in the fall and 
subsequent failure of late bolis to 
mature; lateness of picking; lack of 
moisture in the fibre on account of 
the low humidity of the country; 
type of soil (for instance, excessive 
amount of alkali in the soil in speci- 
fic sections) and the deterioration of 
strains or varieties of cotion which 
have been grown continuously in 
the valley. 

It was the purpose of this test, 
therefore, to study these so-called 
soft cottons, to ascertain whether 
the manufacturing quality of these 
cottons grown in New Mexico justi- 
fles their being so penalized; to de- 
termine whether the late-picked 
cotton is inferior to the earlier- 
picked cotton, and if so, to whal ex- 
tent; and to study the effect of soil 
upon the cotton tested. 


For test purposes nine lots of cot- 
ton were selected. Four of these 
lots were grown in two definitely 
different types of soil, fairly heavy 
valey land and sandy mesa soil, re- 
spectively. From each of these soils 
an early and a late picking were 
taken. The five remaining lols were 
selected from five different fields in 
the valley; they represent various 
pickings and soils. Thse lots are 
regarded as representative of the 
cotton locally regarded and sold as 
soft. 


Summary. 


The lots of cotton describe in this 
test were selected as representative 
of cottons grown in New Mexico, 
about fifty per cent of which are 
commonly classed as soft by the 
buyers and growers of that State. 
The price of such colton is lower 
than that of normal cotton, for so- 
called soft cotton is reputed to pro- 
duce weak yarn of poor spinning 
quality. Numerous causes are ad- 
vanced for the production of soft 
cotton, notably, poor irrigation, late 
picking and alkaline soils. The nine 
lots of cotton representing various 
soils and pickings were tested this 
so-called soft cotton produces poor 
yarn, and to study the effect of soil 
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and season of picking on manufac- 
turing quality. 

Although only three lots of this 
test cotton represented first pick- 
ings, the classers in Washington 
classed all lots as medium in fibre 
body and normal in strength. This 
would seem to indicate that late 
pickings are not necessarily inferior 
in manufacturing quality. Probably 
the kind of wéather to which the 
late cotton is subjected is a dler- 
mining factor. Late pickings tend 
to show a slight increase in waste 
over earlier pickings. 

Spinning quality, as demonstrated 
by the amount of waste and by 
strength and uniformity of yarns 
spun from these lots, upholds the 
classification of these cottons as 
normal. These spinning-test results 
indicate that these cottons are un- 
duly penalized when marketed as 
soft. The waste of these lots ap- 
proximates the average waste found 
in similar grades and staples grown 
in other sections of the cotton belt, 
and the strength and uniformity of 
the yarns spun compare favorably 
with those of similar grades and 
staples previously tested. 

The element of soil as reflected im 
the strength and uniformity of the 
yarns spun in this test appears to 
be more or less negligible. The 
presence Of alkali in excess did nol 
seem to injure the cotton fibre or 
the resultant yarn. 

The manufacturing qualities of 
these lots of cotton, as evidenced by 
these test results, justify their 
classification as normal rather than 
soft. 


Newport Announces a Vat 
Brown 


Newport Chemical Works recent- 
ly announced the commercial pro- 
duction and availability of a vat 
brown to be known as Anthrene 
Brown RA. It is the equivalent of 
the products classified in the Color 
Index as No. 1,151, which are, as all 
fast color dyers know, types of great 
importance in their field. The tans 
produced are practically staple 
shades of brown with mos‘ dyers 
and the ease of production of them 
with this type makes if a peren- 
nially popular color. The type is 
known, according to the announce- 
ment, for its great fastness to light, 
which makes it useful for materials 
to be used for draperies, upholstery 
fabrics, and the like. 

In addition to light fastness it is 
said to possess all the desirable re- 
sistance to other color destroving in- 
fluences that characterize the an- 
there group, and therefore to be 
important for the production of! 
shirtings and other fabrics which 
must endure repeated visits to the 
laundry. Its ease of reduction, ex- 
ceilent leveling properties, and the 
fact that it is practically uneffected 
by metals make it particularly suil- 
able for machine dyeing. As vais 
are oblained with relatively smal! 
quantities of alkali silk as well as 
cotton and rayon can be dyed with- 
out injury. 

Leaflets showing dyeings and giv- 
ing directions for applicalion may 
be obtained direct from the com- 
pany. 


HARRIS 


TRAOT MARE - US PAT OFF 


GREASES 


QUALITY 


First and Foremost! 


OR more than forty years, the A. W. Harris 

Oil Gompany has maintained a degree of 
quality in HARRIS OILS and GREASES which 
has won for these products a most worthy repu- 
tation. 


HARRIS OILS are sold on the basis of QUALITY 
rather than price. Users have found that in the 
long run, it pays them well to buy this QUALITY. 


Let us send you full information about HARRIS 
OILS. They are made to fill every lubricating re- 
quirement. 


A. W. HARRIS OIL CO. 
326 South Water St. 
Providence, R. I. 


EXTRACTORS” 


Economy that does 
not stop at low oper- 
ating cost — but in- 
cludes long life and 
freedom from re- 
pairs. This is Tolhurst 
Economical Extrac- 
tion. 


+ 


Write for Catalog 
TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS, 


INCORPORATED 
Established 1852 
Troy, N. Y. 
New York Office 1838 Madison Avenue 
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DIRECT COLORS 


EXCELLENT FASTNESS 
LIGHT 


Fast Red 8BL 
Fast Red FL 
Fast Orange RL 
Fast Orange GL 
Fast Yellow 4GL 
Fast Brown B 
Fast Brown G 
Fast Brown 3RL 


Blue 4GL 
Blue BS 
Violet BB 
Violet R 
Olive B 
Grey B 
Grey R 
Black L 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 
708-710 WASHINGTON STREET. NEW YORK CITY 


Paterson, N. J. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Providence, R. 1. San Francisco, Cal. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., 435 SOUTH CHURCH ST. 


Fast 
Fast 
Fast 
Fast 
Fast 
Fast 
Fast 
Fast 


Pyrazol 
Pyrazol 
Pyrazol 
Pyrazol 
Pyrazol 
Pyrazol 
Pyrazol 
Pyrazol 


Pyrazol 
Pyrazol 
Pyrazol 
Pyrazol 
Pyrazol 
Pyrazol 
Pyrazol 
Pyrazol 


Boston, Mass. 


GRAYSTONE INN 


AT ROARING GAP, N. C. 


is Cool 


Excellent Roads From Everywhere 
Resident Physician 


18-Hole Golf Course—Tennis Courts 
Saddle Horses—Archery 


40-acre Lake for Boating and Bathing 
Pure Milk and Cream 


Fresh Country Eggs and Vegetables 
Rates $6.50°to $9.00 Daily 


PINEHURST OPERATED 
E. G. FITZGERALD, Manager 


Handling Rayon Yarns 
(Continued from Page 8) 


cent, making the yarn almost im- 
possible to run without at least 
some oil. By using humidifiers and 
keeping the room at approximately 
60 per cent relative humidity, very 
satisfactory results are obtained. 
This avoids the necessity of scour- 
ing the tabric after knitting, which 
does not always remove all the oil, 
causing streaky dyeing, and also 
eliminates the danger of disintegra- 
tion caused by oil going rancid and 
deteriorating the strength of the 
yarn in spots. This latter condition 
usually shows up in small pinholes 
in the fabric somtimes after the 
goods are finished. 


Prints, Velvets and Novel 
Weaves Favored for 
Winter 
(Continued from Page 12) 


plain crepe de chines, radium, foul- 
ard and rayon satins were of greater 
relative importance in the East; 
printed crepes, printed sheers, nov- 
elly weaves and wool mixtures in 
ihe East, and black plain 
sheers, tub silks and striped broad- 
cloth in the South. 
Classes of Stores. 

“White cotton, printed iinen and 
pique were relatively of 
greater importance in (the. spring 
season in exclusive stores. Gingnam, 
tissue and madras, ail cotlon print- 


siiks, 


ed crepe and plisse and wool-like 
fabrics were at their best in popu- 
lar price stores. Crepe mixtures 


cotton crepe mixed with either ray- 
on or silk) was the only type of 
fabric In which average price stores 
exceeded the others in the value of 
sales. 

wool-like fabrics 


“Gingham and 


have their greatest relative value 
of sales standing fabrics in small 
towns were plain-colored cottons, 


printed percales, sateens and broad- 


cloth for both the spring and fall 
periods. The East leads in the 


value of sales of printed linen, pique 
and crepe mixtures; the West in 
printed organdie, swiss, rayon 
voliles and satins and vard dyed ray- 
on fabrics: the South in white cot- 
tons, plain-colored cottons and ging- 
hams. 
Plain Crepe de. Chine Prices 

“Fifteen per cent of the total 
sales of plain crepe de chine were 
made at $1.49 and $1.69; 37 per cent 
at $1.95 and $1.98, and 20 per cent at 
$2.50 and $2.98 per yard. There were 
ten other price groups which totaled 
26 per cent. 

“In popular price stores 30 per 
cent of the sales of plain crepe de 
chine were made al prices below 
$1.95 per vard, while in exclusive 
stores only 3 per cent of their sales 
were at these prices. On the other 
hand 50 per cent of exclusive store 
sales were made at prices over $2.50 
per yard, as against 8 per cent in 
popular price stores. It ts interest- 
ing to note that from November, 
1927, to February, 1928, about 33 per 
cent of all sales in popular price 
stores were made at prices over 
$1.98 a yard: while from February 
to August 1927, only 22 per cent of 
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the business was done at these 
prices: $1.69, $1.95, $1.98 and $2.50 


are the outstanding price groups at 
which plain crepe de chine is sold. 
These amount to almost 60 per cent 
of the sales of this fabric. 

Prices of Rayon and Wool Mixtures. 


Of the total sales of rayon and 
wool mixtures 20 per cent were 


made at $2.50 and $2.98; 33 per cent 
at $3.49 and $3.50 and 11 per cent al 
$4.95 and 8. There were six other 
price groups totaling 27 per cent. 
“In popular price stores 25 per 
cent of the sales were made at 
prices less than $2.50, while in ex- 
clusive there were no sales 
shown within this price range. 
“Prices of $2.98 and $3.49 were 
outstanding in popular price stores 
and whereas $2.50 $3.50 and $5 were 


stores 


distinctly important prices in the 
exciusive stores, amounting to 75 
per cent of the sales, 
Rayon Satin Prices. 
“Sixteen. per cen! of the total 


sales of rayon satin were made al 


69c and 79c per. vard, 24 per 
cent al 98c and $1, 15 per cent al 
$1.39 and $1.50 and 12 per. cent af 


£1.69 and $1.95. There were ten other 
price ranges totaling 33 per cent. 
“Forty-four per cent of the sales 
of rayon satin in popuiar price 
were made at prices below 
$1 while in exclusive stores 
than 9 per cent of their sales were 
made within this price range. 
sixty-three per cent of the sales in 
exclusive stores were made at prices 
over $1.39 per yard as compared 
with sales of 9 per cent in popular 


siores 


less 


price stores. Sixty-nine cents, $1, 
$1.25, $1.50 and $1.69 were the oul- 


standing price groups al which ray- 
on satin was sold. These amount 
to over 40 per cent of the sales of 
this fabric. 

Printed Ravon Alpaca Prices. 

“Forty-three per cent of the total 
sales of printed rayon alpaca and 
radium were made at 49c and 59c, 
24 per cent at 79c, 85c and 89c taken 
together, and 7 per cent at $1 per 
yard. There were 7 other price 
groups which totaled 26 per cent. 

“In popular price stores 63 per 
cent of the sales of printed rayon 
alpaca were made at prices below 
65c a yard, while in exclusive stores 
only 16 per cent of their sales were 
made at these prices. On the other 
hand, in popular price stores 27 per 
cent of their were made al 
prices over 69c a yard, while in ex- 
clusive slores 76 per cent of their 
sales were made within this price 
range; 49c, 59c and 89c are the out- 
standing price groups at which 
printed rayon alpaca is sold, these 
amounting to 52 per cent of the 
sales of this fabric. 

Prices of Printed Cotton Voile. 

“Forty per cent of the total sales 
of printed cotton voile were made at 
39c, 49e and 59c, and 30 per cent of 


sales 


the sales were at 89c. 9e and &1. 
taken together. There were eight 


other price groups which totaled 30 
per cent. In popular price stores, 
73 per cent of the sales of printed 
colton voile were made al prices up 
to and including 50s per yard, while 
in exclusive stores only 23 per cent 
of their sales were made at these 
prices; 27 per cent of exclusive 


store sales were made at $1 and $1.25 
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per yard, as compared with 8 per 
cent. In popular price stores 66 per 
cent of the sales of cotton prints 
were made at prices up to and in- 
including 39s per yard, as compared 
with 34 per cent in exclusive stores. 
On the other hand, there were twice 
as many made in exclusive 
stores at prices over 39c a yard as 
there were in the popular price 
stores; 29c, 39c, 45c, 49e and 59c are 
the outstanding prices at which col- 
ton prints are sold. These amount 
to about 80 per cent of the total 
sales of this fabric.” 
Groupings Defined. 

The foreword of the report gives 
definitions of terms and the scope of 
the research. Information was ob- 
tained for two periods November, 
1927, to February, 1928, and Febru- 
ary to May, 1928. These periods are 
referred to respectively as fall and 
spring. The relative importance of 
the groups as to total sales was de- 
termined on a dollar basis; in other 
words ,the per cent which the given 
group of fabrics takes of the total 
vale of sales of the department was 
estimated. 

In the silk group “all blacks” in- 
cluded all fabrics in plain black, ir- 
respective of their constructions, 
with the exception of velvets. Satin- 
faced fabrics included plain satins 
and crepe-back satins, but not rayon 
satins. The crepes included all the 
heavier constructions, but not the 
sheers, which, in a separate group, 
comprised the chiffon, voile and 
the heavier sheers, such as the ro- 
maine and elizabeth types. Under 
the “tub silks” all Chinese and Jap- 
anese silks, such as shantung, pon- 
gee and bautai, were group toge cher. 

The wash goods department was 
subdivided as follows: White and 
plain colored goods constituted a 
separate group. There were four 
different groups of rayon-mixed fab- 
ries; crepes were divided into two 
classifications. There was one se- 


sales 


parate group for wool-like cotton 
fabrics, such as serge, challis and 
granites. 


Proper Care of Jacquard 
Harnesses 


C. & K. Loom-inary publication 
of Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, gives the following advice on 
the care of jacquard harness: 

“Obviously the life of jacquard 
harnesses should .be estimated in 
‘operating hours’ rather than 
‘calender years.” Much depends on 
local conditions. With proper care, 
a harness in which the angle is not 
too severe at the selvedges and 
where the work is light may be in 
shape for a long period, whereas 
certain fine sley harness equipped 
with heavy lingoes and controlling 
tight warps may have broken ends 
before the end of two vears. 

Humidity Affects Them. 

“Were it not for their suscepti- 
bility to humidity, we would advise 
avoiding any form of harness dress- 
ing except at the comber boards and 
near the glass rods. Where har- 
nesses are exceedingly dense in the 
board, due to an abnormal number 
of ends to an inch, we believe their 
free action is retarded hy harness 
dressing. As a protection against 
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humidity, and to ‘engthen their 
life, it is our practice to employ two 
preparations, harness oil and heddle 
varnish—on twine in the grey. We 
do not recommend the use of these 
preparations on harness leases or 
heddles that have been treated 
with any other preparations. 
Danger in Improper Dressings. 


“The variation in ‘home made’ 
dressings is seen in the effects of 
those containing too much drier, 


making harnesses brittle and short- 
ening their life, and causing har- 
nesses to collect lint and other for- 
eign matter to an objectionable de- 
gree. © & K harness oil and heddle 
varnish are products of careful re- 


search and experiment in our 
laboratory and being compounded 
by the formula found most effec- 


tive should not be changed by thin- 
ning or adding a drier. 
Application of Harness Oil. 

“First stir the preparation thor- 
oughly with a stick. (Do not shake 
the cah.) Apply. with clean cotton 
cloth rubbing into the harness well, 
avoiding as much as possible an up 
and down movement on the twine. 
With more clean cloth wipe off the 
oil to _prevent it hardening on the 


harnesses and becoming gummy 
and sticky. Allow to dry at least 
two days—depending somewhat on 


atmospheric conditions. 


“Twine heddles should be treated 
in the same manner as the harness. 
We recommend wetting them four 
or five inches on either side of the 
mail eye with warm water contain- 
ing about a tablespoonful of soda 
to each pail of water. (The soda 
prevents rusting the mail eyes.) Be 
sure heddles are dry before applying 
the harness oil. 

Applying Heddle Varnish. 

“After being treated with ‘harness 
oil,” and thoroughly dried, the hed- 
dies should be treated about four 
or five inches on either side of the 
eyes with one coat of our ‘heddle 
varnish’ and again allowed to dry. 
The harnesses are now ready for 
the warp. 

Separation Important. 

“The harness lines above the 
comber board should be separated 
about 24 hours after the dressing 


has been applied. The heddles 
should be separated for 24 hours 
after the application of harness 


dressing and again for the same 
length of time after applying the 
varnish. Unless they are seperated, 
you will have rough heddles; and if 
harness lines stick together, imper- 
fections in the woven fabrie will re- 
sult. 

“The use of a thin and perfectly 
smooth stick run up and down be- 
tween the harness lines and also be- 
tween the heddles, handled in the 
best manner in the illustration, is 
the best way to make the separa- 
tions. 

“The process just described of ap- 
plying oil and varnish is most ef- 
fective when C & K specially pre- 
pared products are used. If you 
follow the instruction closely, the 
jacquard harneses in your mill wil! 
be kept in good condition and give 
as long service as might reasonably 
be expected of them considering 
local conditions and the work re- 
quired.” 


BLEACHERS! 


Re Cotton bleaching: 

Do you know that 

Solozone 

has become the 

outstanding bleach? : 


No! Not alone for Knit Goods 


but for Piece Goods as well. 


Well able to compete 


in cost. Ask us. 


ROESSLER 6 HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO 
713 Sixth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


B-S-Roy & Son Co. 


ESTABLISHED /868 


Textile Grinding Machinery 


Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 


For Best Results 


Calender Rolls should be ground in their own bearings— 
on this Roy CALENDER ROLL GRINDER. 


This machine has paid for itself quickly in 
hundreds of mills. It will do the same in 
your plant. 


Whatever your Card Grinding problems may be, you are 


always welcome to the services of our engineers. 


In 1868 B. S. Roy invented the 
craverse grinder which 
pletely revolutionized card 
grinding. In the sixty years that 
have followed Roy Grinpers 
have been specified for accuracy 
and long life under hard usage. 


ROy GRINDERS are 
Standard Equipment 
in Textile Mills 
Everywhere 
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ONE WAY 
in or out 


Trespassing (either careless or mali- 
cious) can be stopped with rugged 
PAGE CHAIN LINK FENCE. This 


sturdy barrier provides two-way pro 
tection — gives added security to 
grounds and buildings and protects the 
public against accident. 


Estimates Furnished 


We maintain complete 
stocks of rugged PAGE 
FENCE, heavily galvanized 
after weaving — galvanized 
fittings give long service, 
too- ‘Trained crews assure 
prompt, correct installa- 
tion. Write or phone for a 
representative to submit 
plans and estimates. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 
1411 S. Mint St. P. O. Box 412 


PAGE 


CHAIN LINK 


and 
ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 


ctmerical first wire fe 


nee since 1883 


that to all 
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Equipment Replacement 
Policies and Principles 
(Continued from Page 14) 


stallation a good investment then 
the equipment in use is obsolete, no 
matter whether it is but six months 
old, or has been at work tor twenty 
years and has thus absorbed the tra- 
ditional 5 per cent depreciation 
earried on the books. Length of 
service has nothing to do with obDso- 


lescence. The old accounting tradi- 
tions that assume twenty years ol 


service for equipment and forty for 
buildings have had a tendency to 
handicap the thinking of many 
execulives with regard to replace- 
ment. 

The exceptional industrial 
cern—the concern that takes a pro- 
gressive and modern view of the re- 
placement question subjects its 
equipment to rigid scrutiny for the 
purpose of determining obsolescence. 
Its management knows that to find 
obsolescence is to tind a was 
of increasing profits. And when i! 


COti- 


Sure 


finds such a case, the progressive 
management will gladly borrow 


money at 5 per cent, if necessary, in 
order to earn a much greater inter- 
est return through the ownership 
and operation of the improveu 
equipment. The up-to-date manager 
seizes upon such opportunities as 
eagerlv as the shrewd wvestor 
snaps up good securities offered at 
a substantial discount. All of which 


may be said fo illustrate the “posi- 


tive” attitude toward improved ma- 
chinery. 
Many concerns, however, do nol 


take this positive attitude. Perhaps 
certain members of the board of 
directors feel reluctant to authorize 
appropriations to replace machinery 
appearances still offers 
many years of service. Superintend- 
ents and plant engineers frequently 
find it harder to “sell” the manage- 
ment in such cases (han to put up 
with the inconvenience of inferior 


machinery. This illustrates what 
may be called the negative altilude 
toward improved machinery. Be- 


tween these opposed viewpoints, one 
finds all shades of practice and opin- 
ion, certainly a sufficient variety to 


bear out the statement that real 
policies are needed. Some execu- 
tives refuse to consider the pur- 


chase of new equipment unless if 
promises to pay for itself with the 
first year. Others buy on _ snap 
judgment and thus load the plant 
up beyond the dictates of good 


business. I know of one prominent 
concern that discovered, after plac- 
ing an order for $250,000 worih of 
new equipment, that, through poor 
production management, the exis!- 
ing equipment was being operated 
on a utilization factor of less than 
30 per cent. Over-capacity condi- 
tions are largely brought about Dv 
the lack of definite replacement 
policies. 

Five Principles of Replacement 

Until the groundwork is laid for a 
real science of replacement, perhaps 
the best course for the executive to 
follow in such matters is to work 
out his own policy, adhering as 
closely as possible to the principles 
consciously or unconsciously em- 
ployed by concerns that have 


demonstrated leadership. In gener- 

al, the five principles that follow 

will be found to apply: 
i—Recognition of the profitable- 


ness of power replacement, and the 
assumption of a positive, receptive 
attitude toward improved machin- 
ery. 

2—Constant check on the degree 
of utilization of existing equipment 
to determine whether or not it is 
giving all it can. 

3—Continual study of alternative 
machinery on the market, and com- 
parison of its performance with 
that now installed to determine 
whether obsolescence exists. 

i—Prompt replacement where ac- 
tual obsolescence is indicated, 
gardiess of length of service of 
equipment in question. 

and policies that 
permit the worker and the public 
to share in the benefits secured 


re- 


sales 


Budgeting Production 
Proving Effective 


some time ago attention was eall- 
ed to a plan of “budgeting produc- 
ion’ in a group of cotton goods men 
who were reporting regularly on 
s'atistics to the Association of Cot- 
ton Textile Merchants and through 
to the cotton-Texile Institute. 
The plan has been working for two 
months successfully and if has gone 
far enough to demonstrate that it 
looks like a real remedy for the 
of the industry 

In brief, it was determined to 
recognize the known fac! thal mills 
were overproducing in relation to 
the known volume of consumption. 
The next step was to determine to 
ihe satisfaction of each member 
what the actual consumption was. 
That was not as difficull as it seem- 
ed. It was then determined to allot 
production fo each mill in aceord- 
ance with its producing capacity 
and the known volume of consump- 


lion of their goods, deducting the 
stock on hana to arrive at what the 
real curtailment of output should 
be. 


After wide and free discussion: the 
idea was sold to every member of 
the group. As curtailed production 
meant higher costs it was decided to 
ask a fan for the stock on 
hand or for any other goods to be 
produced under the allotment. This 
week it was shown that stocks were 


price 


declining slowly, and, because of 
the demand remaining about nor- 


mal, it was possible to make a fur- 
ther effort to get a price in keeping 
with the rapidly rising cost of col- 
fon. As the stock declines and more 
production becomes necessary new 
allotments can be made, but at no 
lime do the members intend to over- 
produce in relation to consumption. 

The idea was sold readily, partly 
in consequence of the announce- 
ment that the stock would not be 
sacrified further, and again because 
it was threatened openly that if 
real co-operation were not. tried by 
the group the most efiicient pro- 
ducers would enter upon competi- 
tion thal would hasten the end of 
many of the plants. 

The story of what has been done 
has been filtering through the trade 
and two other groups whose busi- 
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PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Bxamining 
Corps in the ‘United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 


views. 

PAUL B. EATON 
Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 

406 Independence Building 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone Hem. 2173 
and 
903 Grant Place N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


fom \ 
: 


Slight variations 
in yarn are mag 
nified in labor 
costs. Give your 
mill employees a 
known factor to 
work with and 
speed of hand- 
ling becomes a 
matter of rou- 
tine. Do your experimenting on the 
testing machine—not in the mill. 


HENRY L. SCOTT Co. PROVIDENCE.R.I. 


STANDARD 
HOT FORGED 
CUT THREAD 


LOOM BOLTS 


Are Manufactured Especially for 
Textile Machinery 


They will outwear common bolts, 
which means fewer breakdowns 
and 


Lower Costs 


Ask Your Dealer 


Siandard Nut & Bolt Co. 
Valley Falls, R. L 


The 
Best 
Made 


Even sidths, perfect sel- 
vedges, straight edges, made 
of long staple; uniform 
weaving, Lambeth Spinning 
and Twister Tapes can save 
you money. Ask for prices 
and samples. 


Lambeth Rope Corporation, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


= 
PAGE Fence 
ai... 
ABOUT 
| y | 
there is only 
| 
_ 
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A SLIPPERY FLOOR 


often means an injured 
worker, and the more skill- 
ful the worker the greater 
the loss. 


Floors are never slip- 
pery or dangerous when 
cleaned with 


WYANDOTTE 
DETERGENT 


and moreover, they are 
cleaned so easily and quick- 
ly that cleaning costs are 
reduced. 


Ask your supply man for 
“WYANDOTTE” 


The J B FORD Sole Mutre 


Wyandotte, Michigans 


New York's Newest Hotel 


The PICCADILLY 


227 West 45th Street 
At B'’way—New York 


Adjacent to Every 
Activity 


600 Bright Sunlit Rooms 
Each with Bath. Electri 
Fan, Ice Water 


Single Room & Bath $3.09 
Double Room & Bath $4.50 


Exceptional Restaurant 
and Luncheonette 
Wire at our Expense for 
Reservations 


I. D. Sofield, Mgr. Dir. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 


Bulletin Want Department 


Read in more than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 
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ness has been in deplorable shape 
are now. getting together to “budget 
production” and put a value on the 
stock on hand that will not continue 
demoralize buyers nor wreck 
mills. 

Merchants who have studied the 
plan are confident that it is the only 
one yel advanced that will prove to 
be a real remedy for the constan! 
losses in the industry and the in- 
stability of values that has been 
making buyers fearful of placing 
orders for what they believe to be 
their normal trade requirements. 

[t is said.that until production has 
been regulated in this way it 1s 
hopeless to expect much from vol- 
untary co-operation. Before in- 
ducing men to trv co-operation seri- 
ously it had been necessary to pro- 
vide for the surplus stock and put 
a value on it in keeping with the 
added costs of reproducing if under 
the plan of allotment. It is the form 
of handling output that is followed 
in steel, automobiles and hundreds 
of other mdustries that remain com- 
petitive but not foolishly unprofita- 
ble. 

So accurately fave some figures 
been prepared that it is possible for 
groups in the industry to state 
within 1 per cent the actual con- 
sumption of a given construction of 
sheeting used in the bag trade. The 
thing is true of sheets and pillow 
cases and some other lines.—Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 


The Labor Extension 
(Continued from Page /7) 


ginner something to look forward 
Lo. 

Probabiy the most important rea- 
son why such a change is made is 
the beneticial effect on the running 
of the work in subsequent depart- 


ments. It is axiomatic that no change 


can be made in preparatory pro- 
cesses, no matter what the immedi- 
ate benefit, that will affect adverse- 
ly the operation in the weave room. 

The engineer engaged in this kind 
of work must always think in 
terms of the plant as a whole 
and so co-ordinate the various pro- 
cesses that the final results are 
beneficial to the stoekholders of.the 
plant. It is an economic fact which 
cannot be disproved that no perma- 
nent advantage can possibly accrue 
lo labor unless capital and manage- 
ment are reasonably recompensed 
simultaneously. 

If such a plan were merely a vis- 
ionary dreum that might possibly 
work out in practice, then it would 
have to be given a very careful an: 
limited trial. On the contrary, a 


constantly increasing number of 


mills are adopting similar methods 
with results which are satisfactor 
to management as well as 
their operatives. 

During the transition § period, 


there are literally thousands of 


problems which have to be worked 
out and solved. If everyone is pa- 
hient ana approaches the subject in 
a true spirit of co-operation, there 
is little doubt in my mind that the 
mills in your city will emerge from 
this textile crisis stronger and in a 
better position to compete against 
the milis in other sections of the 
country. 


SLIP-NOT 


BETTER LEATHER BELTING 
MADE ONLY IN 


ONE QUALITY 


FOR FOR 
WEAVING SPINNING 
and and 
BLEACHING CARDING 


TENN, 


Manufactured by 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP. 


KINGSPORT, TENN. 


Distributed by 


PIEDMONT SUPPLY COMPANY 
Greenville, S. C. 


a 
LIP-NOT 
‘ 
suP- 
P-NOT BELTING COR | 
| 
| 
’ 
| 
bo» 
Jy 
HE 
NT 
| PRESIDE 
Splendid Location 
Rach room has Servidol 
| Serving Pantry; Bath with 
7 Sea Water. possesses 
Swimming Poo! and rurk 
: ish Baths. 
Concerts Hancins Goll 
Horseback Roller Chairs 
Come NOW 
Relaxation and 
Recreation 
L. Andrew® 
Manager 


SELLING AGENTS 


for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 
39-41 Thomas St. New York 
Selling Agents for Southern Mills 


Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


YOMMISSION MERCHANTS 
320 Broadway, New York City 
Sole Selling Agents for 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents For 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shangehia (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia St. Louis Dallas 
Atlanta San Francisco 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 
55 Leonard St., New York 


Philadeiphia Office: Drexel Building New England Office: Pawtucket, R. |, 
Selling Agents for 
GREY COTTON GOODS 


CARDED YARNS COMBED YARNS 
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Cotton Goods 


New York.—Further slight im- 
rovement in the cotton goods mar- 
Kets was evident last week. Prices 
were somewhat higher on many 
lines, due to higher cotton prices. 
As a rule, buyers of cotton goods 
have not yet Shown enough interest 
in higher cotton to cause them to 
place long forward contracts. Most 
of the business has been done for 
delivery in July and-August. 

There was moderate buying of 
print cloths and sheetings on the 
rising market, and prices were from 
a quarter to a half cent higher. 
Prices on tickings, cheviots and 
some of the other colored lines were 
half a cent to 2 cents a vard higher. 

The most’ encouraging develop- 
ment in gray goods was the sub- 
stantial inquiry which came out on 
print cloths and sheetings, totalling 
several million yards. Much of if 
lailed to shape up into business on 
account of the low bids which were 
made, most of them differing \%& cent 
from sellers’ ideas. A’ fair number 
of smaller commitments were plac- 
ed, among them orders for up to 
100,000 yards. Quotations were 
somewhat more stabilized on the 
firm side. Moderate selling of 68x 
72s was reported at 9 cents, which 
could not be shaded, 9% cents being 
fairly general Buyers took 8&0 
squares at 11 cents, a tight price on 
these. For the 64x60s, 7% cents was 
paid and 8 cents freely quoted; some 
second hand lots sold at 7% cents. 
The best that could be done on 60x 
i8s was 7 cents, on which a number 
of transactions were. put through. 
There was the chance to cover on 
27-inch 64x60s at 5% cents for Sep- 
lember, 6 cents otherwise the mar- 
ket. A few 8.20-yvard brought 5% 
cents and 7.15-yard, 6% cents. 

A number of centers reported that 
their week's business in sheetings 
showed considerable improvement. 
Somewhat less interest was noted at 
the week end, but there were some 
good-sized lots of lightweight styles 
sold, and prices continued to stiffen. 
Sales of 37-inch, 48x48, 4.00 yard, af 
8% cents net were reported early in 
the week, in a good way. Later, 
seven-eighths appeared to have be- 
come the best and a number were 
quoting even money for contract. 
There were sales of 36-inch, 48x40, 
9.00 vard, at 6% cents net, spot. 
Some were holding at five-eighths. 
There was business in 40-inch, 48x48, 
2.50 vard, alt 12% cents net reported, 


spot. Sales of 40-inch, 48x48, 2.85 
yard, at 11% net. Some trading in 
40-inch, 44x40, 4.25 vard, at 8% cents 
net, with some quoting three-quar- 
lers for later deliveries. 


The quotable basis on rayon and 
cotton mixtures has held irregular, 
reports on sales showing fluctuating 
prices have been paid, some of them 
aepending on quality or mill make. 
A little was done on 64x48s at 15% 
cents in the East for domestic B 
grade rayon-filling and 19 cents was 
paid for 64x60s on the same basis. 
The 64x44s have been taken at 14% 
cents and 13% cents is viewed as 
the market on desirable makes of 
H0x40s, though some lower prices 
have come out during the week, the 
lowest on carded warp construc- 
Lins, 


The 80x60s showed strength among 
the carded broadcloths. For spots 
of non-feeler motion qualities, buy- 
ers found they had to pay 9% cents. 
Apparently, on Thursday, the quick 
“eliveries of feeler-motion 
available at even money had been 
pretty well cieaned up. There were 
Aug. feeler-motion zoods sold 
at one-quarter. Spots of 90x60 and 
100x60 continued to be reported at 
10% and 11 cents, respectively, but 
for later sellers are holding for one- 
quarter to one-half cent higher. 


goods 


With estimated sales for the week 
placed at c.ose to 40,000 pieces, COV- 
ering all styles and constructions, a 
better feeling existed in the Fall 
River print cloth market. This vol- 
ume is approximately double what 
has transpired during weeks of last 
two months. There has been con- 
siderable feeling around by buyers 
sounding out the possibilities of the 
market and mills look forward to 
this inquiry developing into busi 


Hess. 


Cotton goods prices were as fol- 
lows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s He 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 6 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s 7% 
Gray goods, 30-in., 68x72s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 10% 
Dress ginghams {24%ea15 
Brown sheetings, 3-yd......... 12 
brown sh'tes, 4-vd., 56x60s QT 
Brown sheetings, stand....... 13 
Tickings, 8-07, 22 a23% 
Staple ginghams, 27-in. .. A0% 
...................... 


Constructive Selling Agents 


for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


23 Thomas Street 
New York City 
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The Yarn Market Wrest steven 
| Commission Merchants 
Philadelphia, Pa. Higher prices 2s Cotton Yarn 
ror cotton and the added curtailment 
| of production for the Fourth of July 40s 18% 1017 SOUTHERN OFFICE: 
holiday period added strength to the Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
yarn market during the week. Spin- 45-85 
ners’ prices were held very firm at 1 Sait 
the advanced prices, although buy- 445 T 
ers Were making strong efforts to R H 
huyv helow quoted prices. 206 
. The general activity of the mar-. 4s — .------49 D bl 1) ty T | 
ket was considerably improved. In- raveiers 
quiry was better and’ sales were 10s mete tog Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
larger... While many buyers were 12s 35 Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
interested in their nearby needs, a greatest improvement on 
| {ering the spinning room since the 
in larger quantities for forward de- 2s _..89 Manufactured only by the 
livery. In general more interest --. 41 
was shown in weaving yvarns than Yarn National Ring Traveler Co. 
in the knitting counts. There was Cones—Cotton Hosiery Yarns. Providence, R. L. 
also better buying of carpet and 38 32% 31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
plush yarns and insulators were 12s 33 
more interested in their require- 14s ~---- 
ments. 18s 34% 
The probable course of -prices 3% 
during the next few weeks will de- 34s . RIDI RY WATTS & O 
iy largely » eot. 38 
pend very largely whether the cot 
ton advance proves to be a tempo- ae 48 
rary spurt or whether the price Ss 44 M h 
, 205 48 
level will remain on a higher basis. 30s 53 ommitsston TRADE Mann erc ants 
Most spinners are very bullish over 
vo 
ihe cotton outlook, whiie buyers 40s 56 NEW YORK \ CHICAGO 
tend to minimize the possibility of = a \ 
a further rise. 70s 16 PHILADELPHIA —= Py SAN FRANCISCO 
The advances made this week in %s . 87 
combed yarns have not yet been Southern nt Combed BOSTON BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS 
reflected By mercerized yarns, ac- 8-12s 46 
cording to prominent interests in 29s 
this line, but the situation in the 36s 54 
gray combed yarns is being watched 
carefully by these interests and the 50s 60 
impression in the yarn market is 
that an advance of 1 to 3 cents a _— gos 85 | 
pound in mercerized yarns will Southern Combed Peeler Single Yarn on Q | I. | MP |; RIA] 
shortly be forthcoming. No changes 108 Cones. 9 
have been made im mercerized yarn 12s 4214 
ices since early ay 43 - 
prices since early in May. Rumors 43s ‘3% Broadway at Thirty-second Street | 
have circulated in the local market 22s 46 
that some buyers already had been 8s 49” New York City 
asked to pay more for mercerized 28s 50 
varns, but this was authoritatively + | 
denied. It was stated, however, that 50s 62 . 
the adjustment begun this week 60s 67 R d ] f All 
70s | 0 | } ) 
combed yarns will undoubtedly af- me Two-ply Mercerized Yarn ? a la | e er 
fect the mercerized. In the mean 20s e . 
time, it is expected that combed 26 63 p rt t 
10s 69 I 
varns may be again marked up mod- a(R 64 rans O a 10n ines 
erate.y within the next few days, = 
allhough some factors say this is 70s 97 
unlikely until toward the end of oe 1 69 Within Walking Distance of 
next week. 100s 1.82 
Spinners are particularly insistent r Ar 
on obtaining price advances where DuPont Ravon Price Eve yt ings Running 
deliveries are wanted during August 
and beyond. This also influences 
| i@ DuPont Company is now RATES 
of the booking orders for August Septem- 
surface, at least, if looks as if a , ; a One Person 
‘hanged prices, wi » exceptio 
cotton prices may place spinners in 2:5 Rooms Without Bath $2.00 up 
| "grade yarn. The price of this grade Rooms With Bath 2.50 
' control of yarn marzet valu has been advanced 10c to 1.70 per up 
Sothern Single Skeins. pound. Two Persons 
34 life Rooms Without Bath $3.50 up 
- mating $120,000 has been provided Rooms With Bath 4.00 up 
26s .> for the employes of the Spalding Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 6.00 up 
Knitting ‘Mills. of Griffin. 
Southern Two-ply Skeins. through contrac! with the Metro- 
rag 33% politan Life Insurance Co. The plan Y our Valued Patronage Solicited 
12s 34 has been established on a co-opera- 
tive basis, whereby the employer 


20s ae REERERE 36% shares the cost with the employes. 


| 
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For Sale 


Whitin Combers com- 
Still in original fac- 
about half 


sets 
plete. 
tory crates, al 
rice. 

| Vhitin No. t Condenser and 
Fan, used 3 months. 1925 
model; $225.00 complete 

i0—Draper Beam Warpers, 540 
ends, used one yvear, 

model: $100.00 each 

1 24" head section Ke; 
nearly new, stee|l Lined. 
heads. at $5.00 each. 

0OO—12x36 Hovinge Cans. 
lent: $1.23 each 

ix3% Woon 
model. 
above t0.500: 
dle. 


Charlotte 
Phone 


excel 


Speeders, ale 
spindles, serial 
5.00 per spin 


Textile Machinery Co. 
Hemlock 8014-W 
Box 483 


For Sale 
Lot of new spools 4” 
traverse, 1%” barrel, 


head, 6” 
Boynton 


Shields. Will send sample and 
price on request, Lowell Shuttle 
Company, Lowell, Mass. 


Factory Opportunities 
(30x30 two-story brick factory 
building, well lighted, 3 acres 
land, electric power, gas and wa- 
ter: cost 830.000: can be bought 
for $5,000 by quick buyer. Other 
factory buildings at reasonable 
prices. Erie and Pennsylvania 
railroads, fine water, hea-thy 
climate, plenty male and female 
help. Renting houses available. 
M. J. O'Malley, President Cuba 
Business Men's Club, Cuba, N. Y. 


Sullivan Hardware Co. 
Anderson, S. C. 
Mill Supplies 


All Orders Given Prompt and 
Careful Attention 


The Comfortable 
t 


FORMER GUESTS 
REPRESENT 90 PER CENT 
OF THE DAILY ARRIVALS 


RAVELERS select the Great North- 

ern for its wonderful location in 
Chicago's “‘loop”’’. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, homelike 
environment, attentive service, excellent 
food and moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 
day and up-—Sample Rooms Qe 00, 
#5,00, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00 


New Garage One-half Block 
Dearborn St. from Jackson te Quincy 


Walter Craighead, Mgr. 


SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
WIREBOUND CORRUGATED 


TRAGOE MARK REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


CORRUGATED BOXES 


wooD 


DAVID M. LEA & COMPANY, INC. 


Established 1869 
Richmond, Va. 


Insist Upon % Atkins’ Producst 


Atkins SILVER STEEL Hand Hack 
Saw Blades cut twice as fast and last 
six to twenty-five times longer than 
any ordinary alloy blade. 


Cantol Belt Wax is a preservative 
for belts. It stops the slip, increasing 
power, production and profits. 


Atkins SILVER STEEL Files are a new departure in Files. Perfectly 


toothed and will outlast other files and produce better work. 


E. C. ATKINS & COMPANY 
Branch Houses: Atlanta, Memphis, New Orleans 


‘Indiana 


| Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 

Water Power Equipment | 

Rolls Wood. Metal, Rubber 
RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 

SS MILL STREET ORANGE, MASS. 


= 


311 Somerset Ave. 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES 
Greer ville, S. C. 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high quaiity 
weight and circle is always correct, and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning. spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Fred H. Dary, Mgr. 
—Sou. Agents— 


is guaranteed—that the 


Taunton, Mass. 


CHAS. L. ASHL 


Atlanta. Ga. 


Vaughan’s 
Carding Lessons 


Contains information and tables of useful and prac- 
tical value to the overseer or the man aspiring to 
that position. Amply illustrated. 


Price $1.00 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 
Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 


“Where Quality Counts” 


U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 
159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WILLIAM P. VAUGHAN 
Southern Representative. P. 0. Box 792, Greenville, S. C. 


“WHERE TRAVELER NEEDS ARE PARAMOUNT.” Use the 
UNIVERSAL STANDARD PRODUCTS, which insure you against 
Interruptions and Delays in your work. 

FOR FINE YARNS— 

Use OUR SPECIALLY TEMPERED NARROW TRAVELERS. 

FOR UNIFORMITY OF TWIST IN PLYS AND CORDS— 

Use the new “BOWEN PATENTED VERTICAL OFFSET” 
Patent No. 1,636,992. 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREAU) | 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three month’s membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ments for two weeks. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 


connected with the Southern Textile 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer carding and spinning. Well 
experienced, good manager of help, 
reterences. No. 6438. 


WANT position as night superintendent 
or as overseer weaving. Age 40. Mar- 
ried, References, my present empiv)- 
ers No. 6439. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning. Experienced and reliable. 
Good references. No, 6440 


WANT position as superintendent, our 
foreman in knitting department in 
seamless hosiery mill. 18 years experi- 
ence. Practical fixer of knitting ma- 
chinery. Will go anywhere. No. 5441. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
starting up new looms or reconstuct- 
ing old. Experienced on C. & K., Staf- 
ford Automatic and Draper looms. Can 
give satisfaction. No. 6442. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning. or both in small mill. Ex- 
perienced on various yarns. No. 64435 


WANT position as superintendent in 
small mill or overseer carding in large 
mill. 20 years experience. References, 
my present employers. No. 5444. 


WANT position as superintendent in 
large weave mill, white or colored. Ex- 
perienced and reliable. No. 6445. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer carding or as cotton grader. Ex- 
perienced and good references. No. 
5446. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
— day or night. References. No. 
447. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
twisting or both. Experienced on grades 
of cotton from waste to combed Sea 
Island yarns white and colored. 8 years 
experienced on cord tire fabrics. Age 
Good health. Go anywhere. Nuvo. 
448. 


WANT position as superintendent. Pre- 
fer broad sheeting. No mill too large. 
References. No. 6449. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
plain or fancy, or warp preparation and 
designing for Dobbies. No. $450. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning. Age 45. 22 years experience. 
> faa and strictly temperate. No. 
461. 


WANT position as overseer carding, or 
as second hand in carding in large 
mill. Over 20 years experience in card 
room. Best of references. No. 5452. 


WANT position in machine shop. Can 
repair electric motors. Would accept 
job running lathe in iron-work plant. 
No. 6453 


WANT position as overseer cloth room, 
large or small. 15 years experience. 
Present employers will vouch for me 
No. 6454. 


WANT position as master mechanic or 
machinest. 15 years experience in shop 
work—water, steam and electric power. 
Age 36. Good references. No. 5455. 


WANT position as superintendent. Quali- 
fied for any kind of work. No. 6406. 


WANT position as carder, or second hand 
in a large mill. No. 6457. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer weaving. Experienced and re- 
liable. Good references. No. 5458. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning or both. Age 37. L C. 
graduate in complete course in cotton. 
Seven years with one mill. Married. 
Good references. No. 6469. 


WANT position as overseer sewing or 
finishing department. No. 5460. 


Industry. 


WANT position as roll coverer. Can run 
shop vor act as assistant. Can do any- 
thing in roller shop, and can change on 
short notice. No. 6461. 

WANT position as assistant superinten|l- 
ent or designer, or both. Four years 
in textile college, and six years practi. 
cal experience. No. 5462. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Good references. No. 65453. 


WANT position as overseer spinning 
twisting or winding or all three. Age 
40. 15 years clean record as overseer. 
Will go anywhere, if wages are right. 
References all past and present em- 
ployers. No. 6464. 


WANT position as electrical engineer in 
large manufacturing plant 25 years 
experience with engines, turbines, elec- 
trical machinery and distributing sys- 
tems. Am available in May. Have 
family. A-1 references. No. 5466. 


WANT position as superintendent, or as 
carder or spinner in large mill. kx- 


perienced and well qualified No. 5466 
WANT position as master mechanic in 
large mill. Prefer North Carolina. No 


5467. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Have filled every position in weave 
room, successfully. Experieiced on 
sheetings, drills, sateens, duck, cordu- 
roy, ete. Best references No. 6468. 


WANT position as carder or spinner in 
large mill or both in smaller mill. Ex- 
perienced and can give satisfaction. No 
2469. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer Weaving and slashing. - 
perienced in all kinds of weaving. A 
hustler for good quality production and 
g00d manager of help. Best of refer- 
ences. No. 6470. 


WANT position as superintendent or as 
overseer carding. teliable, efficient, 
clean habits, splendid textile education 
and the best of references. No. 5471. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. 
Age 35. Experienced on plain, jacquard 
and other fancies. lc. 8S. textile 
course. Know how to get good produc- 
tion at low cost. References. No. 6472. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both Fully qualified, ex- 
experienced. Further information to 
anyone interested. No. 56473. 


WANT position as overseer weaving and 
designing. Long experience and the 
best of references. No. 65474. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
spooling, warping, winding and twist- 
ing. Also overhaul spinning room ma- 
chinery. No. 5475. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
as second hand in large mill if pay is 
right. No. 6476. 


WANT position as overseer plain or 
fancy weaving. l Cc. graduate of 
fancy Weaving. 4 years as overseer. 
Married Age 35. Go anywhere in 
—eT™ States. Best references. No 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
as carding or spinning. Want a posi- 
tion with a future. Can handle any 
department. No. 5478 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
as spooling, warping and winding. 15 
years overseer Temperate and good 
manager of help. A hustler for quality 
and quantity. Would consider position 
as second hand in large mill. No. 5479. 


WANT position as overseer weaving; 
age 45; 28 years experience in weave 
room; 15 years as overseer; now em- 
ployed No. 5480. 


AKRON 
Leather Belting 


Most Economical 


Once Tried 
Always Specified 


The Akron Belting Company 
Akron, Ohio 


iT COSTS LESS 


TRAVEL TRAIN 


THE SAFEST 
THE MOST COMFORTABLE 
THE MOST RELIABLE 


Tickec: datty 

Gay trom Gate and « third 

{a end tare 

fer reand trip 

enty 2.46 mile 

6 Gays trom Gate sale . One and « hall 

Green fer reand trip 
150 miles or lems 


euly 2.7¢ mile 
Between any (we stations om Southers Rallway 


Roand trip Gekets, 
Nween stattons distance 
3150 miles or less 


Foe turther information see any Southern Rallway System Ticket Agent 
WRITE 


g&. N. AIKEN, General Passenger Agent, Washington, D. C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Moreland Size, Inc. 


“The Warps Best Friend’’ 
Moreland Sizing Company 


Established 1908 
Office: 206 Andrews Low Bidg. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
S.C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 


: = 
| = = 
= = 
= 
| 
— Newest and most System ter pertod 6 months 
economical ticket ever Good ter individual purchaser and between 
stations distance 200 miles er less. 
The 10-trip ticket — | 10-trip ticket he 
The 20-trip tichet The 20-trip ticket Re 
The 30-trip tichet — | The S@-trip ticket * * * 
@OOO COACHES 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


Accountants— 
Rhyne, Moore & Thies 
Air Conditioners— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Sirrine, J. E. & Co. 
Ash Handling Equipment— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
H & B American Machine Company 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Automatic Spoolers— 
Barber-Colman Co 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co., Inc 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner—_ 
Eclipse Textile Devices Co., Inc. 
Ball Bearings— 
Charles Bond Company. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
S K F Industries, inc 
Balers— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Ine. 
Economy Baler Co 
Baling Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc 
Econom) Baler Co 
Bands and Tape— 
American Textile Banding Co 
Balling Machines— 
Draper Corporation 
Entwistle Co 
Baskets— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Ww. T. Lane & Bros 
Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. ; 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Draper Corp. ae 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
T. Bntwistie Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Beam WHeads— 
T. C. Bntwistie Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Beams (All Steel)— 
T. Entwistie Co 
Saco-Lowell Shovs 
Bearings (Ball)— 
C. Entwistle Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
S K F Industries, ince 
Steel Heddle Mfg Co 
Bearings (Rollery>— 
Charlies Bond Company 
fHyatt Roller Bearing 
S K F Industries. 
Timken Koller Bearing Cv 
Bearing, Shaft— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings, Textile Machinery— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings (Tapered Roller)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearings (Thrust)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Beit Conveyors— 4 
Link-Belt Co. 
Belt Tightenere— 
Charles Bond Company) 
Link-Belt Co. 
Beiting— 
The Akron Belting Co. 
Charles Bond Company 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co 
Fabreeka Belting Co. 
Gastonia Belting Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Greenville Belting Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co 
Slip-Not Belting Corp 
Ton-Tex Corporation 
Belt Cement— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co 
Beit Dressing— 
Charles Bond Company 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Belt Lacing— 
E. F. Houghton & Co 
Belt Wax— 
BE. C. Atkins & Co. 
Charlies Bond Company 
Graton & Knight Co. 
Belting (Link) 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co., Inc 
Beiting (Round Cord)— 
E. F. Houghton & Co 
Bicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works ,Inc. 
Bleacheries— 
Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Bieaching Chemical— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
nold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
orne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
t Gemnebora Sons, Ino. 
Chas. H. Stone 


Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Bobbins and Spools— 
American Bobbin Co 
David Brown Co 
Courtney, Dana 8S. Co 
Draper Corp. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
Boits and Nuts— 
Standard Nut & Bolt Co 
Boxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 
Boxes (Corrugated)— 
David M. Lea & Co., Inc 
Box Shooks— 
David M. Lea & Co., Ine 
Wiits Veneer Co. 
Boxes (Wirebound)— 
David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 
Blowers and Blower Systems— 
Carrier Engineering Co 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Brushes— 
Atianta Brush Co. 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Gastonia Brush Co. 
Brushing Machine— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co 
Bobbin Stripper— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Bushings (Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co. 
Bunch Builders— 
Draper Corporation 
H & B American Machine Company 
Calenders— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Calender Roll Grinoers— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Canvas and Leather Lug Straps— 
Jacobs Mtge. Co., Inc. 
Canvas and Leather Loom Pickers—- 
H. Jacobs Mig. Co., Inc. 
Coa, and Leather Loom Strapping— 
H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Ine. 
Dobby Cords— 
H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
H & B American Machine Company 


W hitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 
Card Cleanere— 
The Belger Co. 
Card Clothing— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Charlotte Mfg. Co 
Howard Gros. Mfg. Co. 
Card Grinding Machinery— 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
H & B American Machine Company 
Roy, B. 8. & Son Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Card Stripper— 
Abington Textile 
Carrier Aprons— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Castings (Brass and Bronze)— 
Moccasin Bushing Co 
Caustic Soda— 
Arnold Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc 
Chas. H. Stone 
Certified Public Accountants— 
Rhyne, Moore & Thies 
Chain Belts and Drives— 
Charles Bond Company 
Diamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co., Ine 
Check Straps— 
E. F. Houghton & Co 
Chemicals— 
American Aniline & Extract Co. 
Chemical and Dye Corp 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Jacques Wolf & Co 
Circular Cloth Cutting Knives— 
E. C. Atkins & Co. 
Cleaning Agents— 
The Arabol Mfg. Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Cloth Folders— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Cloth Inspecting Machines— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Cloth Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc 
Economy Baler Co. 
Cloth Room Machinery— 
Brigges-Shaffner Co 
Clutches— (Friction)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Company. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Ce. 


Machinery Co 


Cloth Winders and Doublere— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Coal Handling 
Link-Belt Co 

Combs— 

Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

Combs (Beamers. Warpers, Siashers)— 
Draper Corporation. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Commission Merchants— 
J. P. Stevens 
Catlin & Co. 

The Farish Co. 
Mauney Steel Co. 
Watts, Ridley & Co. 

Compressors (Air)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Condensers— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Cones (Paper)— 

Sonoco Products Co. 

Conveying Systems— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Cooler (Air)— 

-——See Humidifying Apparatus. 

Cost Specialists— 

Rhyne, Moore & Thies 

Cotton— 

Newburger Cotton Co. 
Wm. & York Wilson 

Cotton Machinery— 

Ashworth Bros. 
Barber-Colman Co. 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 

T. C Entwistle Co. 

Fales & Jerks Machine Co 
Foster Machine Co. 

H. & B. American Machine Co 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co 
Roy, B. S. & Son 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Southern age & Flyer Co 
Stafford Co., The 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works 
Universal Winding Co. 

Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 

Cotton Openers and Lappers— 

H & B American Machine Company 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Cotton Sotteners— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

Hart Products Corp. 

E. F. Houghton & Co 

Oakite Products, Inc. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

(Chas. H. Stone 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Cotton Stock Drying Machines— 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
©. G. Sargent’s Sons. Corp 

Cotton Waste Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Couplings (Shaft)— 

Charles Bond Company 

Link-Belt Co. 
Cranes— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Dobby Chain— 

Rice Dobby Chain Co 

Dobby Straps— 

Ee. F. Houghton & Co 

Doffing Boxes— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 

Doublers— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 

Doublers (Yarn)— 
Foster Machine Co. 

Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Link-Belt Co 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsev Chain Co.. Inc. 

Drop Wires— 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corp. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
R. Il, Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Dryers (Centrifugal)— 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 
Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Dyestuffs and Chemicals— 
American Aniline & Extract Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane 


Chemical & Dye Corp. 
E. lL. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 
General Dyestuffs Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
John D. Lewis 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Newport Chemical Works 
Sandoz Chemical Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Dye Works— 
Franklin Process Co. 
Electrical Engineers— 
R. H. Bouligny, Inc. 


Electric Fanse— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Blectric Co. 

Electric Hoistse— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 

Electric Lighting— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 


Electric Motore— 
Alfts-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Lincoln Electric Co 

Electrical Engineers— 
Harrison-Wright Co 


Electric Supplies— 

General Electric Co. 
Elevators— 

Link-Belt Co. 
Engineers (Mill)— 
See Architects and Mill Engineers 
Engineers (Ventilating)— 

American Moistening Co. 

Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 

Paks-Cramer Co. 

See also Ventilating Apparatus. 

Engines (Steam, Oil, Gas, Pumping)— 

Allis-Chalmers Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
Expansion Combs— 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Extractors— 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works 
Fences (iron and Wire)— 

Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
Fibre Specialties— 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
Finishing Compounds— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Lb. & M. Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

Kk. F. Houghton & Co 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 

Wolf, Jacaues & Co 
Finishing Machinery— 
See Dyeing, rying, Bleaching and 

Finishing 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
Fiat Wall Paint — 

BE. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Fluted Rolls— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

H & B American Machine Company 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Flyer Pressers and Overhaulers— 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Whitin Machine Works 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Flyers— 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction Clutches— 
See Clutches 
Friction Leathers— 
E. F. Houghton & Co 
Garment Machines— 
Klauder aldon Dyeing Machine Divi. 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Garnett Roll Grinders— 
B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Gearing (Silent Flexible)— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Gears— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Link-Belt Company 
Grab Buckets— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Greases— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Grease Cups— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Gudgeon Rolis— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy, B. 8S. & Son Co. 
Grinding Wheels 
BE. C. Atkins & Co. 
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Hand Knrottere— 
“«. C. Atkins & Co. 
Barber-Colman Wo. 
cand Stripping Cards— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hangers (Ball and Socket)— 
Charlies Bond Co 
Link-Belt ¢ ‘company. 
Hangers (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Company. 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Harness and Frames— 
See Heddles and Frames 
Harness Leathers— 
EK. F. Houghton & Co. 
Heddies and Frames— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
J. H. Williams Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 


High Speed Warpers (Bali and Section 
Beam)— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 
Hosiery Drying Forme— 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 
J. H. Willlams Co. 
Hosiery Dyeing Machines— 
Kaulder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Humidifiers— 
American Moistening Co. 
Bahnson Co 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Hydro-Extractors— 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
Hydrogen Peroxide— 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica! Co 


H ydrosulphites— 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
indigo Dyeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Kettles (DOye)— 
Brigges-Shaffner Co. 
Kettles (Mixing)— 
Brigges-Shaffner Co 
Kettles (Starch)— 
Brigges-Shaffner Co. 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Knitting Lubricants— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Ee. F. Houghton & Co. 
Knotters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Landscape Architect— 
BE. 8. Draper 
Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 
Leather Packings— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Leather Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Leather Strapping— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
cE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Leather Straps— 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. F. Haughton & Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Liquid Chiorine— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc. 
Looms— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corp. 
Stafford Co.. The 
Loom Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Draper Corporation. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
R. l. Warp Stop ae Co. 
Steel Heddle Co. 
Loom Harness— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfz. Co. 
Loom PicKxers— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Loom Reede— 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Supplies— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Lubricants— 
Adam Cooks Sons, Inc. 
Borne, Scrymeser Co. 
. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 


L. Sonneborn Sons Inc. 
Standard Oil Co. 
The Texas Co. 

Lug Straps— 

Charles Bond Co. 

Graton & Knight Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

Machinery Enamei— 

BE. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Mangles— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Markers— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Measuring and Folding Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

VMercerizing Machinery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Metal Paint— 

BE. l. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 

Meters— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 

Mill Architects— 

See Architects. 

Mill Lighting— 

See Electric Lighting. 


Mill Starches— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn. Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 


Mill Supplies— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Greist Mfg. Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Mill Trucks— 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 
Mill White— 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Napper Clothing— 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Napper Roll Grinders— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
General Electric Co. 
B. 8S. Roy & Son Co. 
Non- Hack Saw Blades— 
E. C. Atkins & Co. 
Oile— 
The Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
A. W. Harris Oll Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co 
Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Standard Oll Co. 
The Texas Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
(Rayon)— 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Opening Machinery— 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
| and Overedging Machines— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Bo. 
Packing Cases (Wood)— 
David M. Lea & Co., Inc. 
Paints— 
DuPont de Nemours Co., 
The Glidden Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Patents— 
Paul B. Haton 
Picker Gears— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Pickers (Leather)— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Pickers and Lappers— 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


I. 


Woonsocket & Press Co., Inc. 


Picker Loop 
E. a Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Picker ‘Sticks— 
Charles Bond Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Piece Dyeing Marhinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Pipe and Fittings— 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Portable Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Pinboards— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Preparatory Machinery (Cotton)— 
Draper Corporation. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machint Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Presses— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charies Bond Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Companys 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co., Ine. 
Porcelain Guides and Parts— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Printing Machinery— 
Bbrigges-Shaftner Co 
Pulleys (Cast tron)— 
Charlies Bond Co. 
lLink-Belt Company. 
Pumps (Boiler Feed; aiso Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co 
Quillers— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Universal Winding Co. 
Quill Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Raw Stock Machines— 
Kliauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rayon, Celanese, Artificial Silk— 
American Glanzgstoff Corp. 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Commercial Fibre Co. 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
E. |. DuPont de Nemours & Co 
The Viscose Co. 
Receptacies— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Reeds— 
Charlotte Mfg. Co. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Reels— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 


Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Rings— 
Draper Corporation. 
H & B American Machine 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Whitin Machine Works 
Ring Traveler— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co 
National Ring Traveler Co 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
Roller Leather— 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 
RnR. Newmann & Co. 
Roll Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Livi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rolis— 
American Bobbin Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Washburn. 
“Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 
Rolls (Metal)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Rolls (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Rolls (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co 
Washburn. 
Roller Bearings— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Timken Roller Bearing Co 
Round Leather Harness Straps— 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Roving Cans and Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Roving Machinery— 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shope 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Manhine & Press Co., Ine. 
Saddies — 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
Sanitary Equipment— 
Vogel, Juseph A. Co 
Sanitary Fountains— 
See Drinking Fountains 
Scouring Powders— 
Arabol Mfg. Co., 
Bosson & Lane 
Ford, J. B. Co. 
kc. F. Houghton & Co. 
Scrubbing and CleantIng Powders— 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Selling Agents (Cotton Goods)— 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Curran & Barry 


Company 


The 


Hunter Mfg. & Commission Co. 
iselin-Jefferson Co. 

W. H. Langley & Co. 

Leslie, Evans & Co. 

Reeves Bros. 

Wellington, Sears & Co. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Shafting, Hangers, Etc.— 
See Power Transmission Machinery 
Shear Grinderse— 
B. 8. Roy & Son Co. 
Shell Rolis— 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Shuttles— 
David Brown Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
J. H. Williams Co., The 
Silent Chain Drives— 
Viamond Chain & Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Ramsey Chain Co. 
Silver Steel Hack Saw Blades— 
E. C. Atkins & Co. 
Singeing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sona Co 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
size Boxes— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Sizing Machines— 
Charies B. Johnson 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sizing Starches, Gumse— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Haberland Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Sizing Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 
D. & M. Co. 
Haberland Mfg. Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
i. IF. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co 
John P. Marston & Co 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
Takamine Laboratory, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Skein Machines— 
Kliauder Weldon Dyeing Machine 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Cer 
Skewers— 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana 8. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 


U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Slashers— 

Charlies B. Johnson 

H & B American Machine Compan: 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Slasher Combs— 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Soaps— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Soda Ash— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ino 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Sodium Perborate— 


toesslier & Hasslacher Chemica: 
Sodium Peroxide— 
bb Roessier & Hasslacher Chemica 
‘oO. 
Softeners— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 


Chas. H. Stone 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

borne, Scrymser Co. 

EK. F. Houghton & Co. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Softeners (Oil)— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

Hart Products Corp. 

Ee. Houghton & Co. 

Wm. C. Robinson & Son Co. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Spindles— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
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Draper Corp. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Spindle Repairere— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Spinning Frame Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Spinning Ringse— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H & B American Machine Company 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co 
Spinning Tapes— 
American — Banding Co 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Webbin ng & Tape Co. 
Lambeth Rope Corp. 
Spool=— 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, Dana 8. Co 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Gc 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co 
Spoolers— 
Draper Corp 
High Soeed Warpere— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Spooler Tensions (Filling Wind)— 
Foster Machine & Foundry Co. 
Sprockets— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Link-Bel* Companys 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Squeeze Rolis— 

. W. Butterworth & Sons Cv. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Cw 
Roaney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co 


Starcn— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Stee! (Electric Furnace)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Stee! (Open Hearth)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Stee! (Special Analysis)— 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Stencil Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mf¢. Co. 
Stencil Papers— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
Stripper Cards— 
Howard Bros. Mfe. Co 
L. S&S. Watson Mfg. Co 
Suiphur Dyeing Machines— 
Klauder Weldon Dyeing Machine Divi- 
sion, H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Feundry Co 
Tanks— 
H. W. Butterwoith & Sons Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tanks (Cast tron)— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co 
T 


e-— 
arber Mfg. Co. 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 

Lambeth Rope Corp 

Temperature Regulators, Pressure— 
Tavior Instrument Cos 

Temples— 

Draper Corp. 

Textile Apparatus (Fabric)— 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 

Textile Castings— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Cost Engineers 
Rhyne. Moore & Thies 

Textile Oryers— 

American Moistening Co. 

Textile Gums— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Textile Machinery Speciaities— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Soda— 

J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson AlkaH Works 
Thermometers— 
Taylor Instrument Cos. 


Thermostats— 
Tavior instrument Coe 
Top Rolls For Spinning Framee— 
H & B American Machine Company. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Trademarking Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Transfer Stamps— 

Kaumagraph Co. 
Transmission— 

S K F Industries. 
Transmission Belts— 

Charles Bond Co 

Graton & Knight Co. 

EK. F. Houghton & Co. 
Transmission Machinery— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Link-Lelt Companys 

Ramsey Chain Co., Inc. 

T. B. Woods Sons Co. 
Toilets— 

Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 
Transmission Silent Chain— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Ramsey Chain Co.. Ine. 
Traveler Cups— 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Trucks (Mill)— 

W. T. Lane & Lros. 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
Tubes (Paper)— 

Sonoco Products Co. 
Turbines (Steam)— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Tubing (Seamless Stee!l)— 

Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
Twister Rings— 

Draper Corporation. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Twisting Machinery— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corp. 

H & B American Machine Company. 

Saco-Lowell Shops 

Whitin Machine Works 
Varnishes— 

The Glidden Co. 
Ventilating Apparatus— 

American Moistening Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 


The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co. 


Warp Drawing Machines— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Ventilating Fans— 
B. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 
Warpers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loem Works 
Draper Corp. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. ° 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Warp Conditioners— 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Warp Dressing— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Bosson & Lane 
Hart Products Corp. 
Houghton & Co. 
el-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Warp Sizing— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Houghton & Co 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Chas. H. Stone 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corp. 
R. 1. Warp Stop Bquipment Co. 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Warper Shell— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Warpers (Silk or Rayon)— 
Eastwood, Benj. Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery* 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Water Controlling Apparatus— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
Weighting Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane 
General Dyestuff Copr. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Marston. Jno. P. Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacaues & Co 
Welding Apparatus (Electric Arc)— 
LineolIn Flectric Co 
Well Drillere— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
W hizzere— 
Tolhurst Machine Works 


W inders— 
Abbott Machine Co. 
Rastwood, Benj. Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Winders (Skein)— 
Foster Machine Co. 
Sipp Machine Co. 


W indows— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Yarn Conditioning Machines— 
The Philadelphia Drying Machinery Co 
C. G. Sargent’s Sons Corp 

Yardage Clocks— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops 

Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 

Yarn Presses— 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 

Yarns (Cotton)— 
American Yarn and Processing Co 
Mauney Steel Co 

Yarns (Mercerized)— 
American Yarn and Processing Co. 
Maunevy Steel Co 

Yarn Testing Machinese— 
Scott. Henry L. & Co. 


Up-Stroke 
Hydraulic 
Performance, 
Electric 
Operated 


Saves 


First Cost 

Pits 

Floor Space 
Labor 
Operating Costs 


Presses for Waste, 
Cloth, Yarn, etc. 


Largest Line in U. S. 


ANN ARBOR, 
DEPT. T. B., MICH. 


ECONOMY BALER CO., 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
Loom Harness and Reeds 


Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Dixon's Patent Reversible and Locking in Back Saddle with New Oiling 
Device, three Saddles in one, also Dixon's Patent Round Head Stirrup 


Send for samples to 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. I. 
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400 MILL SINCE 1830 


FAMOUS N 


$00 MILL THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 


C. P. SPECIAL 


BLUE RIVER CRYSTAL 


HESE starches are manufactured by 
carefully controlled and standard- 
ize 1 methods. Purityand uniformityare 
guaranteed. Economy and efficiency are 
proved by the constantly increasing 
number of exacting textile manufac- 
turers who are getting satisfactory results 
by using our starches especially selected 
for their conditions. 
Recommendations are based upon 
intelligent investigation of each indi- 
vidual problem. 


Williams’ Service 
on 


Heddle Frames 


helps you to meet 
your deliveries on 
new fabrics. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, New York City 


Branch Offices: 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON GREENVILLE, 5. C. 


1 ANE Hand-in-hand with this prompt 
A service goes the best quality of 
Patent Steel Frame lumber—(selected, air-dried), 


Canvas Mill Trucks stronger ends—and facilities 
for making any kind of frame. 


Consider the economy of the Lane Also makers of Heddles and Shuttles 


Canvas Truck, adapted as it is to with- Write 
stand many years of service—because Wire / 
of the quality, strength and durability, Phone ® 


which are built into it from the start. 


The J. H. Williams Co. 


W. i Lane & Brothers Millbury, Mass. 


Originators and Manufacturers of GEORGE F. BAHAN, Southern Representative 


Canvas Baskets for 25 years 
Box 581, Charlotte, N. C. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
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Wind your RAYON on SIPP SKEIN WINDERS 


Winds Cone Shaped Spools and Straight Spools. 
With Cone Shaped Spool, yarn is drawn over small end of Spool. 


OTHER FEATURES. 

1. Has the advantage of holding more yarn than any other spool of equal 
length. | 

2. This increased amount of yarn is a great advantage in both skein winding 
and making filling bobbins, as it saves changing bobbins and lessens the 
number of knots. 


3. The lower head is much larger than the top head and silk will draw off 
over the top head to end of yarn. 


4. Barrel of spool is straight, but finished package is cone shape. 


Empty Spool MADE VARIOUS SIZES. WRITE FOR CIRCULAR Full Spool 


Also Rayon Warpers (heavy type) various sizes 


The Sipp Machine Company 
Paterson, N. J. 


Southern Agent 
G. G. Slaughter, Charlotte, N. C. 


Cold Rolled Steel Bars 


Round’s—Square’s—Flat’s 


The largest stock in the Carolinas, on hand in our ware- 
house for immediate delivery. Call on us for steel. 


Service 


Barry Steel Split Pulleys 


Large Stock—Immediate Service 


Pioneer Pressed Steel Hangers 


nd . 
Continuous Automatic Extractor And Bearings—Safety Set Collars—Compression Couplings 
This apparatus consists oi a ruggedly mounted pair of 12” diameter 
compound lever weighted squeeze rolls, with adjustable feed and doffer 
aprons, to which bleach or dye liquor saturated cotton or wool is con 
tinuously delivered by an Automatic Feed and by which the maximum 


percentage of such contained liquid is squeezed trom the iibres and runs kK afnir Ball Bearings 


to waste or is recovered as the situation demands 


Why not employ this modern Extractor in your dychouse ? 
C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORP, Graniteville, Mass. 
Builders of Cotton Stock Drying Machines BRIGGS-SHAFFNER COMPANY 


and Yarn Conditioning Machine; 


Fred H. White, Southern Representative, Charlotte, N. C. Winston-Salem, N. C. 


for All Installations. Try Our Service 
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